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Significant 


Breeding 
The Infinitesitmal Art 


ZONA GALE 
in The Yale Review 


“Be yourself” does not mean acting like 
a blind force; it bespeaks the fun of con- 
scious choosing. But the moment one 
chooses, one admits standards of choice. 
One’s technique for exercising those 
choices will be dictated by the infinitesimal 
art—breeding. 

This is to say that there has been bred 
into certain folk an awareness of the 
subtle, the delicate, the exquisite, in daily 
living. That is what breeding is. There 
is a joy of expression in exercising this 
art far exceeding that of mere slapdash. 

Breeding is first, control ; second, con- 
trol; third, control. But when this A B © 
of preeding has been learned, then it be- 
comes something more. It becomes not 
alone control, forcing one to a choice, but 
second nature, so that one does not need 
self-control, but himself voluntarily, aS we 
say, desires and prefers beauty and order 
in word and act, and employs them as 
easily as another employs wit. 

Now imagine a human being confronted 
with a life to live. Countless choices face 
him. Imagine such a one saying: “I shall 
do all that comes my way. I shall live it 
all!’ The result will be a medley, over- 
wrought, underlived. The one who lives 
his day must select his materials just as 
precisely as the one who writes a page. 
In both writing and living, he must select. 

Obviously choices sharpen the whole 
man, tempering, refining, cultivating; or 
they dull, darken, stupefy him. One 
chooses, one selects—and literally manu- 
factures himself in the process. One breeds 
into himself the power of order, the power 
of beauty, the power of subtlety. 


To Push 
Symbolic Language 
JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
in The Christian Century 


Can “God”, then, remain a valid symbol? 
It is a well-worn and a ‘well-loved counter, 
and for many it will still serve. But the 
old images of Godhead have surely lost 
touch with modern thinking and, what is 
far more important, modern experience. 
Neither loving Father nor perfect Man is 
adequate to our socialized experience of 
the divine. To-day “the beloved commu- 
nity”, the kingdom, human society remak- 
ing itself in the light of shared vision, is 
a symbol increasingly employed. Yet it 
hardly covers the totality of the splendor 
that is beheld. The order of nature can- 
not well be all our God, for it is but 
natural power understood, at most per- 
fectible and in man perfecting, and not 
perfection. ... 

In many and divers places man has dis- 
eerned the divine splendor. Our modern 
age has analyzed divinity, as it has 
analyzed so much else. Yet to-day we 
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realize that analysis does not destroy the 
whole it examines, but sets it forth more 
clearly. We seek everywhere the order 
whose parts we have scrutinized. To push 
this symbolic language further, we might 
speak of the divine as the “order of 
splendor” found in our experience, that 
revealing life which falls so variously on 
our experience. .. . 

Dare we have faith that we can illus- 
trate in our cooperative living this “order 
of splendor”, and in that illustration share 
ever more fully in the power and vision of 
the highest? Thus to extend the vision 
of perfection is ourselves to enter the 
“order of splendor’, and to incorporate in 
our own lives the divine power of the 
living God. 


By-products 
In Tragic Hawatt 


ALBERT W. PALMER 
in The Congregationalist 


These tragic occurrences [in Hawaii] 
are one of the unlovely by-products of the 
military system; the price we must pay 
for professional armies and navies... . 

Now what is sure to happen when you 
put ten to fifteen thousand single men 
in barracks in a far-off land in the midst 
of a population of predominantly dark- 
skinned, naive, warm-hearted people, often 
living on a rather primitive social and 
economic scale? Especially if the soldiers 
in question come, in large part, from a 
civilization where any brown-skinned per- 
son is a “nigger’, with hardly ordinary 
rights to chivalry and consideration? 

If Congress is to make an investigation 
as to what must be done to protect white 
women in Hawaii, may it not well go fur- 
ther and, since the brown-skinned Hawai- 
ians, Chinese, Japanese, and others are 
also American citizens, investigate as to 
what may be done to protect the brown- 
skinned women also? This might reveal 
a startling background of exploitation and 
cruelty at the hands of white men going 
back into the old days of the beach- 
comber and the whaling crews who left 
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the Ten Commandments behind them at 
Cape Horn. 

Who is responsible for the social condi- 
tions out of which these tragic occurrences 
have come? May not the real answer be— 
militarism? Until we either abolish armies 
and navies, or permit their personnel to 
live normal human lives, we shall be 
setting the stage for just such outbreaks. 


Modernism 
Lush and Sentimental 
Dr. Harry EMErRsSon Fospick 
in a sermon 


Old-fashioned religion often did produce 
an unconsenting and courageous individual 
conscience. At this point modernism often 
fails. It has breadth and easy-going com- 
placency, and general good will, but lacks 
moral grip to lift men above the ordinary 
levels of daily life and give them courage, 
if necessary, to defy the world. 

In comparison with the hard-headed 
candor and fearlessness with which the 
old theology faced the terrific facts of this 
world, our modernism often seems soft 
and lush and sentimental. We, fair- 
weather modernists, with our too easy 
gospel of God as a sentimental lover, 
would better salute those old Christians. 
They did not blink the facts; instead they 
achieved a faith able to rise above the 
facts and carry off a spiritual victory in 
the face of them, and at their best, in the 
darkest hours that ever fell on human his- 
tory, they stood like houses built on rocks, 


If Galileo 
Had Corroborated 


HERBERT DINGLE 
in “Science and Human Experience” 


Having established the truth that science 
and religion can never be antagonistic, 
we must now proceed to consider the well- 
known fact that they have on several oc- 
casions been engaged in violent antago- 
nism. The paradox. I think, is easily re- 
solved. The conflict has concerned a par- 
ticular religion—Christianity—and not re- 
ligion in general, and it has been made 
possible because of an element of Chris- 
tianity which no one would dream of re- 
garding as a constituent of all religions— 
namely, its creed. The creeds associated 
with Christianity have involved, and still 
do involve, statements about the world of 
common experience which are at variance 
with statements made by science. This is 
well illustrated by the historic dispute 
between Galileo and the Inquisition. This 
was not a dispute between science and 
religion, but between certain conclusions 
of science and certain dogmas of religion. 
It was not Galileo’s scientific work that 
the Inquisition objected to, but the results 
of it. If he had looked through his tele- 
Scope and seen something which corrobo- 
rated the Aristotelian view of the universe, 
there would have been no trouble; he 
might even have been cannonized: he 
suffered, not for his acts but for what 
nature happened to be. It has been left 
to philosophers to criticize science for its 
own intrinsic character; the advocates of 
religion have criticized it only for what 
it has found out. 
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The Difficult Road to Disarmament 


ROLAND HALL SHARP 


Delegates to Genevan Conference are realistic as they enter upon their deliberations, 
and enthusiastic assurances are less in evidence than variety of national 
viewpoints, with the voice of religion speaking the faith of 
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LERT, informed, and balanced opin- 
ion has never been more impera- 
tive than it is to-day to animate 
the mechanism of an international 

conference and move humanity forward 
in its march toward universal brother- 
hood. An observer leaving America filled 
with high hopes at the prospect of sixty- 
four nations meeting for the first time 
to lift the burden of armaments by mu- 
tual agreement, quickly finds himself 
plunged into the labyrinth of conflicting 
views that must be reconciled at every 
advancing step. 

However lofty our anticipations, the 
fact cannot be overlooked that the upward 
path lies through the valleys and across 
the crevasses in a situation outwardly as 
difficult as the ascent of the Matterhorn. 
Yet that peak finally yielded to the tread 
of climbers the middle of the last century, 
and now yields in increasing tempo. 
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So at the Disarmament Conference, hope 
may spring with reason in the face of a 
world-situation complicated by virtual war 
in China, by delicate spots in Europe, and 
by an almost unanimous but shallow opin- 
ion that the conference will do nothing. 

No forecast could be more misleading. 
Those who demand that this parley pro- 
ceed at once to slash world-armaments 
err on the side of precipitancy, and ac- 
cordingly may be led astray in assessing 
the actual achievements on this shore of 
Lac Léman. To opponents of disarmament, 
this inadequate estimate will furnish am- 
munition. To friends it might induce a 
discouraging conclusion, when, actually, 
major gains are being made beneath the 
surface. 

It is true, signs of mutual confidence 
among nations and willingness to disarm, 
are not conspicuous in the opening ses- 
sions. The discussions will certainly be 
prolonged if the bulk of documents hauled 
here by the delegations is any augury of 
the arguments to be presented. The 
Japanese brought one hundred and thirty 
packages of material; the French required 
three motor trucks for the purpose; the 
Germans, two moving vans; the Americans 
have more than one hundred and twenty 
boxes, and the English papers are still 
arriving. Out of this mass, representing 
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Mr. Sharp, who went to Geneva to 
attend the sessions of the Disarma- 
ment Conference, is representing Tuer 
REGISTER, and will write weekly let- 
ters (of which the present one is the 
first) in the early stages of the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Sharp is of the staff of 
The Christian Science Monitor, and 
his attitude on international questions 
is informed by reliable knowledge and 
good sense; and he is animated by 
realizable ideals. 


the volume of national viewpoints, the 
seeds of agreement have to be sifted. 

Far from darkening the prospect of the 
world-peace movement, in the long view 
these weighty preparations give substance 
to the deliberations of this meeting and 
heighten its importance for future develop- 
ments. So significant has the conference 
been considered by the nations, that years 
have been given to preliminary arrange- 
ments, and many months to final, intensive 
work. 

On the technical side, the conference 
centers its deliberations around the Draft 
Convention, a document evolved during six 
years by the Preparatory Commission. Not 
only all States Members of the League of 
Nations Council, but the United States, 
Soviet Russia, and Turkey were repre- 
sented. Yet these technical details, with 
all their importance, are overshadowed by 
the political issues upon the settlement of 
which actual limitation or reduction of 
arms depends. 

A striking example of the subordinate 
position held by technical details when 
compared with political emotions and sit- 
uations, is the conference’s shelving of 
technical discussions while the Sino- 
Japanese imbroglio continues to engross 
the League Council. It is generally recog- 
nized that satisfactory adjustment there 
and in Burope of conditions for security 
is made an indispensable prelude to 
disarmament. 

The chief task of the conference is to 
shift the reliance of nations from armed 
foree to peaceful means. Without observ- 
ance of existing compacts, that structure 
is weakened. Europe soon makes the new- 
comer aware of its insistence upon this 
point. Opinion here is more vocal, more 


sharply defined than in the widely scat- 
tered and diverse American states. Each 
nation tends to climb to its peak of opin- 
ion and shout across an abyss to its 
neighbors. Only in recent times and in iso- 
lated instances has this relic of feudalism 
and militant nationalism been broken 
down. 

M. Aristide Briand, Foreign Minister of 
France, sought to pursue a conciliatory 
course with Germany and toestablish world 
peace, only to have his work vitiated by 
resurgent nationalism in the Reich, which 
destroyed French confidence in his policy 
and led to his downfall. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Dr. Heinrich Bruening, Chancellor of Ger- 
many, M. Pierre Laval, Premier of France, 
and Signor Dino Grandi, Prime Minister 
of Italy, have started to develop a policy 
of friendly rapprochement in cooperation 
with President Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson. This attitude is a plant of tender 
growth. 
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The steady progress of Hitlerism in 
Germany needs no comment. On the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées in Paris, the 
National Republicans display posters in- 
tently read by constantly passing crowds. 
One poster depicts a black wolf seizing 
a lamb. “Disarm?” the caption exclaims. 
“Yes! When the others disarm. We need 
to be able to defend ourselves against the 
wolves.” 

Reasonable enough. Disarmament by 
mutual agreement and in just proportion 
is unquestionably the only platform on 
which reduction may be cast into prac- 
ticable action. Herein lies the great op- 
portunity of this conference. The Wash- 
ington and London parlies called together 
only great powers. Here every nation in- 
volved in major or political or economic 
disturbances in the world, is represented. 
Beside Japan, China, France, Germany, 
Russia, Great Britain, the United States, 
and Italy, are a host of more than sixty 
nations. They have come together for the 
first time to consider how to reduce the 
load of $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 im- 
posed upon the world’s taxpayers every 
year for armaments, not to mention the 
eost of past wars. 

If the delegates momentarily forget that 
the world at large groans beneath its 
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taxes and longs for relief from prolonged 
economic stress, voeal public opinion jogs 
them in Geneva. Just beside the Rhone as 
it flows out of the lake, a prominent 
window of the Hotel des Bergues, head- 
quarters of the American delegation, has 
been commandeered by the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 
A wooden case contains signatures of mil- 
lions on five continents, urging relief from 
arms. 

The people, with few exceptions, want 
relief. Even those who are willing to go 
on supporting arms in return for a sense 
of security, would welcome another guar- 
antee. France, most insistent in its demand 
for security as a prelude to disarming, 
finds it necessary to practice strict public 
and private economy, in spite of its bulg- 
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International Friendship through the 
Churches, the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work, the World’s Council of 
Y. W. GC. A., World’s Alliance of Y. M. C. A., 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
Friends’ International Service, Interna- 
tional Fellowship of Reconciliation, and 
International Missionary Council have set 
up a joint disarmament committee. 

Under the auspices of this committee, 
w. Arnold Forster, technical adviser to 
the National Peace Council, London, is 
giving a daily commentary on the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. Daily inter- 
cession services are being held in the 
American Parish Church. Information, li- 
brary service, and other joint religious 
meetings complete its program. 

Further evidence that the churches are 
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Rev. T. M. Watt, M.A., Chaplain of the Church of Scotland in Geneva; Rey. Charles 
Cellérier, Le Moderateur de la Compagnie des Pasteurs of Geneva 


ing bank vaults. Yet France is generally 
regarded as the most economically favored 
nation of Europe. 

So there is no question of the popular 
longing for results at this conference. The 
problem is to make this worldwide senti- 
ment felt in the councils where national 
policies are molded. The statesmen here— 
and the most prominent may be seen every- 
where—can and will go no farther than 
their public demands. Leadership of the 
Wilson and Roosevelt type is not in evi- 
dence nor popular. 

In this situation organized religion faces 
a supreme challenge. It alone can supply 
the unction to move this Conference for- 
ward and follow up its leadings to the 
ultimate goal of universal brotherhood, 
in which armed force in international re- 
lations becomes an anomaly. 

How keenly local churches sense their 
opportunity is indicated by the coopera- 
tion of international Christian organiza- 
tions. The World Alliance for Promoting 


rising to this unprecedented opportunity 
was given on the Sunday preceding the 
opening of the conference. The Archbishop 
of York preached on disarmament in the 
Cathedral of St. Pierre, at the invitation 
of the Consistory of the National Protes- 
tant Church of Geneva. Clergy of America 
and Scotland participated. So moving was 
the Archbishop’s sermon that the Genevese 
are placing the manuscript of it in their 
archives. Inspiring, balanced, practicable, 
the Archbishop insisted upon the necessity 
for brotherhood in the life of nations no 
less than in that of individuals. 

The keynote of this conference from a 
Christian standpoint was struck by the 
Archbishop when he said the nations are 
only beginning to work out the ethics of 
group relationships. Friends of disarma- 
ment are one with him that the Christian 
Church should be a “universal fellowship, 
uniting, in the mutual love which flows 
from their common love for one Master, 
all races and nations and classes of men”. 
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Einstein to Dietrich 


Great scientist compliments preacher for 
sermon on disarmament ; might have 
“decisive effect’, he says 


Prof. Albert Einstein wrote the follow- 
ing complimentary letter to Rev. John H. 
Dietrich of the Unitarian church of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., after reading a sermon 
of Mr. Dietrich’s which had come into his 
hands, “Shall the Nations Disarm?’: 

“T have read your pamphlet with great 
interest. It really illuminates in excellent 
manner that which is essential for a sound 
development of a sound public opinion. 

“Tf a sufficiently wealthy and influential 
person or organization should undertake 
the distribution of this pamphlet it might 
in this historic moment exert a beneficial 
and decisive effect.” 

Professor Einstein, who is well known 
as an advocate of peace, wrote the lettez 
from Pasadena, Calif., where he is earry- 
ing on research in collaboration with scien- 
tists at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

In his sermon Mr. Dietrich said: 

“The coming of world peace is contin- 
gent upon many conditions. I know that 
we shall never destroy war entirely until 
we do away with the causes out of which 
war inevitably springs, both psychological 
and sociological, that inhere in the present 
political and economical organization of 
society, and of which armament itself is 
a natural product. 

“The more I have studied the problem 
the more clear it has become to me that 
if we are sincere in our professed desire 
to establish permanent peace the first 
definite step to be taken is to lay down - 
our arms. That, though, in itself will by 
no means solve the complex problem of 
international relations.” 

Mr. Dietrich also spoke of the financial 
reason for disarming. 

“The financial burden under which na- 
tions are staggering to-day makes it nec- 
essary to stop spending for future wars’, 
he asserted. “At the same time, about 70 
per cent. of the budget of all the nations 
goes to the payment for past wars. To 
postpone action now is to invite world 
disaster.” 

Mr. Dietrich cited other reasons for dis- 
arming, as follows: 

Scientific development makes it ab- 
solutely necessary that war be abolished 
if humanity is to survive. 

Militarism makes constant appeal to 
fear. 

Militarism makes possible exploitation, 
which leads to war. 

Militarism leads to war because that is 
the simplest method of settling disputes. 

Disarmament would mark the return of 
sanity and the re-emergence of conscience 
in human affairs. 


Pomona, CALir.—Paul Veley, superin- 
tendent of the First Unitarian Church 
school has organized an adult class, of 
which he is the leader, for the purpose of 
studying Rev. Edward H. Cotton’s “Has 
Science Discovered God?’ Much interest 
is being manifested in the reading and 
discussions of the various lectures, and the 
attendance is increasing each Sunday. 
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1932 Young People’s Sunday 


Services center on youth’s awareness of church, and conclude with a 
union meeting addressed by Dean Willard L. Sperry 


WORLD consciousness and an_ in- 
AN creased awareness of the relations 
of Unitarian youth to the church 
seemed to pervade many of the sermons 
given by young people in Unitarian 
churches on Young People’s Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 7. These sermons revealed the depth 
of thinking in days of international up- 
heaval and religious questioning. 

Mary Dakin in her sermon at Keene, 
N.H., said, “The real problem is what 
are we going to do toward making the 
world a better, safer, and saner place for 
all of us to live in.” Robert Calef in the 
same service said the questions can be 
decided only by those who think. “Nothing 
can be accomplished without education.” 

Linda Lancy, preaching in Newburyport, 
Mags.) Said 4. The WY. iP. RR. Ws does recog- 
nize along with the rest of the world that 
‘far horizons are calling’ as never before, 
that people who are plunging into the 
very depths of despair at one minute are 
at other times seeing visions of world- 
wide peace and happiness for more and 
more people.” In order to answer the eall 
of the far horizons we must have vision 
for “it is vision that has stretched the 
commerce of nations to the ends of the 
earth, vision that has dreamed beautiful 
music, vision that has discovered what 
the stars are made of. Men with vision 
have delyed into the unbelievable tininess 
of the electron and stretched our minds 
out into the infinity of the universe. It 
is an exciting age to live in, challenging 
to the generations to come, and in our 
hands the destiny of this uprooted hu- 
manity rests. It will take courage and 
strength, but beyond all else clear-eyed 
vision.” 

In Marblehead, Mass., Marion Strode 
spoke on the subject of youth and the 
world. She spoke of the necessary read- 
justments particularly during the post- 
war years. “As little children we heard 
that millions of men were being killed 
in a great fight, though we had been taught 
at home that fighting was wrong. We 
learned in Sunday school that God was our 
_ Father, and loved us; yet we had to recon- 
 cile that with the fact that he was letting 

people dear to us be killed. We saw the 

instruction of our parents and the teach- 
ings of Jesus disregarded, especially in 
regard to the teaching of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man. We 
young people began to wonder if there 
was any authority anywhere, and if there 
was, who was exercising it. A natural 
result was lack of respect for all au- 
thority; that of parents, school, church, 
the law of the land.” F 
“Youth’s God” was the subject of Loring 

Frazier of Pittsfield, Mass. “Youth’s God”, 

he said “is that part of everything which 
he cannot explain.” He emphasized par- 
ticularly the effect of the great out-of-doors 

on man’s spiritual self. “The man who 
5 becomes discouraged with this world is 
~ the one who does his thinking by artificial 
light; who sees and uses only man-made 


things; who thinks only man-made 
thoughts instead of observing for him- 
self.” 

In Dayton, Ohio, Grayce Hartley spoke 
of the needs of youth. “We have cravings 
which the resources of our own natures 
and the power we are able to exercise 
over events are insufficient to satisfy— 
so we look without ourselves and turn to 
the great institution of the church.” 

Frederic Bently followed Miss Hartley. 
He maintained that a program of adult 
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The scientific outlook renders either futile 

or illogical all straightforward personifica- 
tions of divinity, all conceptions of God 
which regard him as a separate being, 
controlling the universe which he has 
created.—Julian Husley. 


The beauty of symbols is that they 
mean everything and define nothing. 
—William N. Guthrie. 


When the next war comes, let us pause 
and meditate that soldiers always march 
to the sound of wind through a chestnut 
instrument, and to the reverberations of 
the membrane of a goat. 

—George Jean Nathan. 


There is a need in all our churches for 
a ministry in spiritual things among those 
who cannot, through some ailment, de- 
rive benefit from the church’s ordinary 
ministrations.—John Bevan. 


There is a leavening consciousness 
abroad that Protestantism has in the past 
too easily surrendered to the state con- 
cerning major questions which, while 
superficially political, are really moral 
questions.—_S. Parkes Cadman. 


education is necessary in our churches— 
a program in which young people should 
be allowed to participate. 

Ernest Shelley in his sermon at the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
urged his listeners to strive for the more 
abundant life. “It is as though we were 
on a treadmill. We are exerting a tre- 
mendous amount of effort, but we are 
getting nowhere. A man begins to move 
forward, to rise, when he has had a mental 
awakening which lifts the veil of igno- 
rance, imperception and indifference. Then 
everything stands out in a new light, as- 
sumes new proportions, new values. This 
awakening leads to a burning desire for 
knowledge of the great truths of life.” 

Excellent services in many churches 
conducted by young people included a 
wide yariety of subjects. 

Through the courtesy of the American 
Unitarian Association, the Y. P. Re U's 
had charge of the Unitarian Hour broad- 
casted from Station WBZ on the afternoon 
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of Young People’s Sunday. Dana Mclean 
Greeley, president, preached on “What 
Men Live By”. According to Leo Tolstoi 
it is not care for themselves, but by love 
that men live. Mr. Greeley said, “Young 
people want to run their lives to the 
sweet music of comradeship, music that 
savors of the beauty of a friendly world. 
They want to be touched by the spirit 
of a glorious sunrise of the inner life, 
that their own lives may be the stimulus 
or means of the dawning of a new day. 
... In these days of industry and institu- 
tions we are witnessing the results of an 
inversion of values. The means of life 
have become the ends, and ideals have 
become methodized. ... With an inversion 
of values, have we also lost track of the 
sources of rich and happy living? We are 
trying to get maple syrup out of a spruce 
tree. We are lost on arid waste places 
looking for the deep waters of life... . 
If the spirit of youth, manifest, where 
and in whomsoever it be, can organize 
itself and keep the vision of love, the 
crux and peak of all values, before its 
mind, it can and will reform the world.” 


The inclemency of the weather on Feb- 
ruary 10 kept away many of the life mem- 
bers of the Y. P. R. U. who had planned 
to attend the tea given for them at head- 
quarters. Those who braved the storm 
enjoyed a pleasant hour. Elizabeth 
Sommers was chairman of the committee 
in charge. 

The Elizabeth Peabody Theater was the 
scene, February 12 and 138, of the twelfth 
annual dramatic production of the 
Y. R. R. U. “Mary The Third” by Rachel 
Crothers was produced under the manage- 
ment of Caroline Drisko of Winchester, 
Mass. An able cast, well trained by Wil- 
liam O. Partridge, gave most creditable 
performances to responsive audiences. 

On Sunday, February 14, 500 Unitarian 
and Universalist young people met at the 
Church of the Redemption in Boston for 
their third annual joint meeting. There 
was an informal hour in the social hall. 
The chureh service was conducted by 
Emerson Schwenk of the Y. P. C. U., and 
Bradford Gale, Y. P. R. U. Musie was 
furnished by the Marlborough Unitarian 
choir. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard 
Theological School gave a stirring address 
on “The Rights and Duties of Youth”. 
Man in the Western world, he said, has 
always claimed certain rights, but he has 
forgotten that every right carries with 
it a correlative duty. Youth has a right 
to be individual but it has also a duty not 
to become peculiar in its effort to be in- 
dividual. “If one goes too far in being in- 
dividual, he loses his essential humanity.” 
Youth demands the right to experiment 
particularly in the world of conduct, in 
the moral world. But it is a risky experi- 
ment in which the individual deals with 
the highly powerful reagent—human na- 
ture, human emotions. Such experimenting 
has the possibility of great evil as well 
as great good. The correlative duty of 
this right to experiment is the duty of 
thinking through to the end what the re- 
sults of such experimenting will be. No 
one has a right, said Dean Sperry, to start 
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a line of conduct in a Certain direction 
unless he is willing to go clear through 
with it. As a test he suggested the ques- 
tion, what would the world be like if 
everyone so experimented? 

The right of self-expression is a valid 
right, but at any given age we can look 
back with amusement perhaps at the self 
we so wanted to express a few years be- 
fore; and that self seems a very imperfect 
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and half-baked self. The correlative duty 
of the right to self-expression is self- 
realization. 

“Religion”, said Dean Sperry, “is the 
experience of belonging. ‘God’ is the name 
we use for the most and the best to which 
we belong. When you have found that to 
which you belong, you will have found not 
only the vindication of your rights but 
the definition of your duties.” K.M.G. 


Transcendental Humanism? 
HORACE WESTWOOD 


editorials in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
arrest my attention. The first is from 
“Js Liberalism Finished?” in the issue of 
January 14. The second is from ‘Minot 
Simons Writes” in the issue of January 21. 

1. “When we survey the course of theol- 
ogy for even the past forty years, there 
is, it seems to us, no warrant for the ex- 
pectation that theism will return to eman- 
cipated religious minds.” 

2, “They” [referring to “the more un- 
yielding rationalists” within our fellow- 
ship] “regard man as part of nature, yet 
above nature, in that all the values which 
describe man at his highest, they would 
say, are not to be found in the natural 
order.” 

As one reads the first editorial carefully, 
one notes what the Editor does not say. 
He does not say that there will be no 
return to any idea of God (though he 
wonders). Rather does he raise the ques- 
tion, “What doctrine of God?” In other 
words, he raises the possibility of a return 
to a thought of God that is not present 
in modern theism in any of its forms. One 
would infer, therefore, that for the Editor 
the thought of God and of theism are by 
no means synonymous, which of course in 
the light of theological history is perfectly 
true. 

Nevertheless, aS one reads the first edi- 
torial, one cannot fail to conclude that the 
Editor believes that whatever idea of God 
the “emancipated religious mind” of the 
future may hold, it will not be that of a 
God interested in human life and to whom 
the process of history is of any vital con- 
cern. One also infers that to hold to theism 
in any of its forms is a confession that 
one has not yet attained spiritual freedom.* 
It is also apparent, that from the point 
of view of the Hditor, to be a confessed 
humanist is inevitably to be “spiritually 
emancipated’. 

Perhaps Dr. Dieffenbach does not really 
mean this. But if not, if language and 
logical inference mean anything at all, 
what does he mean? To some of us the 
thought of God is 


“The beacon light of all our seeing, 
The fountain source of all our being”, 


"Ten sentences from thought-provoking 


and while we do not resent being classified 
as theologically ‘conservative’ even if 
“forward moving’, we do cherish the con- 
viction that we are “free” and perhaps 


*On the contrary, there are multitudes of 
freemen who believe in theism. Some of these 
even believe in fundamentalist theism. 

—EDITOR. 


“emancipated” also. Are we to conclude 
from the editorial that we are cherishing 
a delusion and that because we are “for- 
ward moving” we shall move forward to 
a denial of all thought of God; or at least, 
forward to a denial of any idea of a God 
interested in and concerned with man? 
(Which, after all, is the only kind of a 
God that vitally matters from the human 
point of view.) Of course, as Dr. Dieffen- 
bach knows, this is virtually the argu- 
ment that Julian Huxley advances in ‘“Re- 
ligion Without Revelation’. Yet, curiously 
enough, Mr. Huxley is driven (apparently 
in spite of himself) to describe the process 
of life’s unfolding as “spirit realising it- 
self in living matter—spirit progressively 
embodied, eventually coming to exercise 
control over nature and life. ... It is 
Incarnate Spirit, embodied in life the 
Mediator’. A position, dangerously akin to 
the best forms of modern theism! 

With regard to the quotation from the 
second editorial, a sense of humor (per- 
haps a perverted sense) leads one to the 
observation, that despite themselves, the 
brethren to whom the Editor refers are 
tending in the direction of some form of 
supernaturalism. At least we have the 
concession that there is something in man 
which is above nature. There are values 
in man at his highest “not to be found 
in the natural order”. The next sentence 
in the editorial qualifies this by saying, 
“at least they do not find the values there’. 

In other words, the inference is plain 
that in the process of his spiritual evolu- 
tion man is journeying away from nature 
and rising above it. His ethical, moral, 
and spiritual trends are towards a super- 
natural state or condition. Man, the child 
of nature, is motivated by a transcendental 
goal. He has the urge to rise above his 
natural environment. The conclusion is ap- 
parent. Man achieves spiritually only as 
he transcends nature. 

The observation is also compelled, that 
man in seeking to transcend nature, is 
really realizing himself. That is, he be- 
longs by native right to a transcendental 
order and he may find no true peace until 
this same order finds full expression 
within him. Language and form of ex- 
pression vary, but one has the suspicion 
that this also is dangerously akin (psy- 
chologically if not theologically) to ideas 
long ago enunciated by St. Augustine. 

I suppose there is after all a distinction 
with a difference. But when all is said 
and done, whether one asserts that man 
belongs to a transcendental order, or 
urges man to seek and create one, the 
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ultimate emphasis is the same. At least, 
this is inescapable: there is no fulfilment 
for man apart from the transcendental. 
One affirms, “Beloved now are we the 
sons of God”, and urges men to be worthy 
of their heritage. The other, though using 
a different vocabulary, urges men in fact 
to become as sons of God; to live as free 
creative spirits above the natural environ- 
ment. 

The root of the matter, however, goes 
much deeper. It centers in something 
which many liberals of both the theistic 
and humanistic variety appear to over- 
look in their discussion of the nature of 
man’s religious life. The dominant ten- 
dency at the present time is to interpret 
religion solely in terms of a searching and 
a quest. It may be, as I am persuaded it is, 
something more. As Valentine in “What 
Do We Mean by God?” and Underhill in 
“Man and the Supernatural’ point out, 
it may be also a response to a Reality 
which is forever seeking man. 

If such should prove to be the case, 
then in manifesting “all the values which 
deseribe man at his highest” and are “yet 
above nature’, man will have been re- 
sponding to that Reality which has for- 
ever been seeking him and in which 
abides his destiny. Anyhow, let us rejoice 
with Dr. Dieffenbach in this: that man 
is rising above nature and is marching 
towards the transcendental. He, together 
with our humanist friends, cannot stress 
this too much. Meanwhile, let those of 
us who believe in God and who remain 
“theologically conservative” if “forward 
moving”, not be perturbed. There is no 
need. Indeed, to be unduly anxious is to 
manifest lack of faith. If man reveals 
values that are above nature, he may be 
marching towards those values which we 
believe to be written into the constitution 
of the universe itself and which some 
have described as “eternal though un- 
seen’. Our humanist brethren may not 
believe that these exist in the nature of 
the cosmos, but they do wish to affirm 
them passionately in their lives. From 
God’s point of view, this may be what 
supremely matters. Besides, if these are, 
as we believe them to be, divine values, 
will not God be the end of the journey ; 
the station at the end of the road? If 
such should prove to be the case, then, 
even yet, shall the humanists praise him! 

Be all this as it may, let us retain our 
serenity. Dr. Dieffenbach may find no war- 
rent that “theism will return to emanci- 
pated religious minds”. Well? What of it? 
Is it necessary for our peace of mind that 
he should? Moreover, something may de- 
pend upon what is meant by ‘“emanci- 
pated”. Anyhow, I find myself intrigued 
by the proposition of the goodly company 
he names who find a transcendental ele- 
ment in man; at least in the process of 
becoming. The realization of this is the 
hope of all high religion. Whether it is 
spoken of in terms of “heritage” or “goal” 
or both, in the final outcome, it means the 
same. If, as some of us fondly believe, 
“Man is the child of the Eternal’, then 
it is only by this route he may achieve his 
destiny. And by the same token, so achiev- 
ing by this process of self-realization, will 
he not also find the Author of the Child? 
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Letters to 


For the Brethren’s Sake 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I would like to make a suggestion to 
the program committee for the next Anni- 
versary Meetings in May that our memo- 
rial service for the ministers who have 
died during the year be moved from Thurs- 
day to Tuesday morning. Every year I 
have been dismayed at the small attend- 
ance at this service. It seems incredible 
that our ministers and laity should be so 
indifferent to the significance of this 
memorial, and yet it may well be that 
many of our ministers and delegates have 
left Boston by Thursday morning. On 
Tuesday morning the attendance, I be- 
lieve, would be much larger. The service 
could be over by nine-thirty o'clock be- 
cause the Communion Service could be 
held on some other morning. We should 
all consider it a sacred duty to bring to 
this service our tributes of affection and 
esteem for the ministers who have died 
in the cause for which our churches stand. 

Minot SIMONS. 


New Yor«K, N.Y. 


Haiti 

To the Editor of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

There is another side to the story of 
“Faiti under American Control”, as told 
by Arthur C. Millspaugh, if his book has 
been correctly summarized by your re- 
viewer. According to him, it was blood- 
shed, graft and corruption in Haiti that 
led us to intervene. All Latin America be- 
lieves that we took possession of Haiti 
for a wholly different reason. I have heard 
that other reason publicly stated and 
gravely defended by a Harvard professor. 

All Latin America also knows that the 
bloodshed preceding our arrival was 
nothing to the bloodshed that followed it. 
An uprising against our attempt to make 
the people build a great military road by 
forced labor caused the killing of 2,000 
Haitians, according to the estimate of our 
own Admiral—3,000 according to the es- 
timate of the Haitians themselves. Amer- 
jean rule was characterized by a whole 
series of high handed acts, about which 
the children in Latin America know more 
than most of our own people do. Mr. Mills- 
paugh says we have left “an improved 
Haiti”. We made some substantial im- 
provements, notably in sanitation. But we 
found a friendly Haiti: we have left a 
Uaiti that detests the United States. 

Auice STONE BLACKWELL, 


Boston, MASS. 
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Taxing Church Property 


To the Editor of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

I offer my apology to Mr. Jones of Tulsa 
for permitting his remarks relating to my 
resolution favoring taxation of ehureh 
property to remain so long unanswered. 
[THe Recister, December 24, 1931.] I am 
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afraid he is a little premature in asking 
the chairman, whoever that may be, to 
put the question. So far as action by our 
Fellowship is concerned, the entire inatter 
is now in the hands of Dr. Cornish, who 
was instructed by the Philadelphia Con- 
ference to appoint a committee of five to 
study the problem, and report at the next 
Biennial Conference. 

Meanwhile, certain frank admissions on 
both sides may serve to clear the ground. 
T’ll begin by admitting the charge that I 
haven’t quite thought my thesis out. Little 
did I dream that THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
and The Tulsa Tribune would so swiftly 
be drawn into the whirling vortex of my 
innocent taxation eddy. It looks to me, 
however, as though Mr. Jones is prema- 
turely nervous over this thing. When he 
speaks about newspapers, he means sub- 
sidy, and not exemption. When I speak 
about churches, I mean exemption, and 
not subsidy. I think the editor of The 
Tribune, if he is to function effectively 
in the enlightenment of the electorate, 
which he regards as his primary duty, 
ought to be more careful in his use of 
words. 

Mr. Jones may not like it if I remind him 
that his paper is on the “dole”, but such 
is the case. For that matter, we’re all 
on the dole. The tariff puts industry on 
the dole, favoring legislation puts the 
farimer on the dole, undistributed surplus 
of capital puts the stockholder on the dole, 
the “give-till-it-hurts” humiliating method 
of private charity puts the jobless man 
or woman on the dole, and if this thing 
keeps up, the soup-kitchens may find Mr. 
Jones and me on the dole. 

We are all being doled or subsidized, 
but not all of us are exempted. That is 
reserved for the favored few. Let’s get 
this quite clear. Far be it from me to raise 
the question whether Mr. Jones has paid 
his taxes on The Tulsa Tribune, but that’s 
the real issue. 

Turning from subsidy of the press to 
exemption of the state universities, I 
wonder if Mr. Jones isn’t a bit over-en- 
thusiastic when he assures us that these 
institutions “are invariably the greatest 
institutions of learning within the state 
that builds and sustains them’. How about 
Massachusetts “Aggy”, now known by 
some more euphonious name such as 
Massachusetts State, I believe, in the Com- 
monwealth that also contains Harvard, 
Williains, Amherst, not to mention Boston 
University, Tufts, M. I. T., and a few 
more? How about the Connecticut State 
College at Storrs in a state which also 
contains Yale University and Wesleyan? 
Or going a little nearer to Oklahoma, how 
about Illinois? To be sure, I suppose the 
University of Illinois is the “greatest” in 
the mere matter of size, but educationally 
can it compare with the University of 
Chicago, or even ‘with Northwestern? Or 
how about Tulane in Louisiana? But why 
multiply examples? 

Coming finally to the comparison of 
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church and college, may I quote the words 
of a recent correspondent who addresses 
me upon Mr. Jones’s statement as follows: 
“To me the two things [church and col- 
lege] rest on rather different bases. Of 
course Mr. Jones is right when he says 
‘the church has an educational duty to 
perform’; but I wonder if he thinks that 
the church as a whole and as an institu- 
tion as represented by 90 per cent. Roman 
Catholic and fundamentalist orthodox 
churches is performing this function. 
Again, in theory at least, it seems to me 
that practically everybody without ex- 
ception recognizes the need of education: 
whereas I believe our census figures show 
that only approximately 60 per cent. of the 
total population of the country are con- 
nected with any church whatever, which 
means that at least 40 per cent. of our 
population see no necessity for the main- 
tenance of churches, and of the other 60 
per cent. I venture to say that merely lip 
service is rendered by a large proportion.” 

In a recent article in The Nation by 
Morris L. Ernst entitled “If I Were A 
[constitutional] Dictator” appears a long 
list of things that he would do if he had 
absolute power. Article 52 of this dicta- 
torial program is as follows: “Secure 
tax relief for the general community in 
part by removal of exemptions now 
granted to special interests such as 
churches. It costs at present $22 per seat 
per sermon at any fashionable church in 
New York; and this burden should be 
placed on those directly benefited rather 
than on the general public.” 

Mr. Jones: Let’s go to the movies. 

ALSON H. ROBINSON. 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


“No Difference to Me” 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

With the passing of Rev. Seth Curtis 
Beach I have picked up the printed sketch 
of his life which, the foreword says, he 
was urged to write out for the children 
and which was privately printed. He was 
kind enough to send me a copy several 
years ago. The beginning of the sketch 
fits so well into the present situation that 
I am copying it for you. 

“T was born, so I have been told, in 
Marion, Wayne County, New York, on the 
eighth of August, 1837. Now 1837, as you 
will learn when you come to study his- 
tory, was one of the hardest years to live 
through ever experienced in this country. 
There seems to have been no money in 
circulation, very little business doing, and 
very hard times everywhere. When you 
read about it you will think that that was 
just the time you would not have wanted 
to be born. I would not have chosen that 
year, but happily I did not know anything 
about the troubles everybody was haying. 
So I just came along and they had to 
take care of me, I have no doubt they had 
their hands full before, but that made no 
difference to me.” 

Henry T, SECRIST. 

MELROSE, MASS, 
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Another Papal Word 


AS ANY PONTIEFF in history been so prolific 
H of encyclicals and other messages to the 
Chureh and the world as Pius XI is? Why, 
people ask, is he always writing? One subject fol- 
lows hard upon another, and each pronouncement 
is less impressive than the last. It is too much. ive 
interest in his proposed reéstablishment of a single 
fold for all of Christendom, which eminent Prot- 
estants with one accord dismissed courteously but 
promptly, had barely ended, when a ruling about 
the stricter rearing in Catholicism of the offspring 
of mixed marriages emanated from Vatican City. 
Anyone who reads the signs of declining au- 
thority of the Church over parents in this country 
who have married “heretics and infidels” will ap- 
preciate the ground for the Pope’s anxiety; but 
there is no reason to expect that any word from 
him will change the trend. The spirit of libertarian- 
ism grows in this domestic matter. Like the subject 
of birth control, the question of how children shall 
be reared is being taken freely in hand by parents, 
and they will leave the Church before they will 
turn back in subjection. 

Let one read such a book as John M. Moore’s 
“Will America Become Catholic?” for a convincing 
and documented recital of the facts in this country 
and abroad, and one comes to the conclusion that 
the influence of the new world upon the ancient 
church and her dogmas is slowly and surely under- 
mining her power. She will have a great following, 
in numbers, for decades to come. But the intelli- 
gent, questioning Catholic is of no great support for 
the Church’s moral and social dogmas; the others, 
though a great mass, do not count for power in the 
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Church because only intelligence and character 
count anywhere. 

What is true in this free land which favors Rome 
above all others, as we have been repeatedly in- 
formed by the priests, is also true in Catholic 
countries. Indeed, one concludes in a study of con- 
ditions in Europe that the more predominant the 
Catholic population, the more grievous the indiffer- 
ence to the claims of the Church. These things we 
say with no satisfaction from the standpoint of 
religion (though we do wish to see all people de- 
livered from the authority of any institution) ; the 
tragedy is, the people who fall away from the 
Church fall away from spiritual nurture and lose 
that discipline which is necessary to sound char- 
acter and useful citizenship in the world. What 
are we doing about it? 


“Conversation about God”’ 


CCORDING TO his “conversation about God,” 
PX in the current Christian Century, Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh is as specific and unevasive 
in propounding theology as he was in seeking nat- 
uralization in the U. 8. A. It was this Scot-Cana- 
dian teacher at Yale who started all the “declara- 
tions” against the five-four Supreme Court decision 
barring him from citizenship because of his un- 
willingness to agree to fight in any and all wars 
that might come; and now, like a scholar and a 
gentleman, he forces his way through the theolog- 
ical murk and fatuousness not uncommon among 
Christian thinkers, and says many things, of which 
we choose two, and commend the rest to the 
thoughtful reader. 

First, Professor Macintosh actually gives us a 
respectable definition of God, as the theist knows 
God, while others float off like vapor: [By God] “T 
mean a Superhuman Spiritual Being, an essentially 
personal cosmic Power, an intelligent loving moral 
Mind and Will, great enough in wisdom and power 
and favorable enough to human well-being to do for 
man what man ought to do for himself but what 
it is infinitely desirable to have done and what man 
apart from such a God cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to accomplish for himself.” That seems 
adequate. 

At the end of his article Dr. Macintosh requires 
a change from the habit of those theologians-in-a- 
haze, who for considerations of poetic sentiment and 
discretion use svmbolic language instead of com- 
ing out in straight English and saying precisely 
what they think, if anything. 

Literalness is better than abstractness, in the 
interest of accuracy, he says, and in the realm of 
thought we should get at the things which are es- 
sential by means of words that are literally true. 
Religion can make use of symbolical language, of 
course, but there is a place where the figurative 
character of what a thinker says blurs the intellect. 
Religion is in a plight indeed unless it can find some 
ideas of God which it can take as literally true and 
not mere poetical form of speech. In fact, the theo- 
logian’s task is “to distinguish between literal truth 
and mere poetical symbolism in the language of 
vital religion”. That distinction we commend to 
all ministers and thoughtful laymen. 
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An International Fact 


OULD ANYTHING be more gratifying than 
the fact that there has not been a sign of self- 
ish interest in the outcome of the Sino- 

Japanese affair by the other nations? When the 
critic of the League of Nations speaks about its 
failure to settle the matter, let him be reminded 
that the greatest tribute to the principle for which 
the League stands, namely, mutual friendship 
among the governments of the world, has been 
honored in the highest degree. We see it in the ab- 
sence of any desire for aggrandizement, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, in the common in- 
sistence of all of the nations except the two in- 
terested parties in the strife, that the peace of the 
world is the supreme and only consideration. 

What would the situation have been according to 
the customs of the world before 1919? Each coun- 
try for itself? There has never been before such a 
state of international mindedness,—never in the 
history of the world. 

It should also be kept in mind that the dispute 
between Japan and China is yet to be considered. 
Thus far only the alleged violation of international 
treaties and other engagements by Japan has been 
before the member states of the League of Nations 
and the United States. The methods of Japan in 
using force and not the merits of her claims against 
China, are all that we have before us thus far. 

It is undoubtedly true that sentiment grows 
daily against the ways of the Japanese military 
leaders, and if they persist much longer there will 
be an effectual and concerted international action ; 
in other words, the warning of an economic boy- 
cott. When the united powers get up to that de- 
cision, even a bristling war-establishment will be 
submissive or be overthrown by the uprising of the 
people in Japan. They may not love China. over- 
much but they do not intend to be cut off from the 
rest of the world to languish in starvation and 
national ignominy. 


A Chutrch’s Achievement 


HURCH NEWS in to-day’s issue includes a 
record of accomplishment in the First Church 
in Pittsburgh during 1931 which may be 

equalled in other congregations, but it is not less 
than a remarkable testimony to the inward re- 
sources and outward manifestation of faith and 
works. Please read it. The Iron City is among the 
centers in the country most severely affected by the 
economic breakdown. The extent of unemployment 
and want there is well-known to leaders in both 
industry and social welfare. Yet in the thick of this 
harrowing condition affecting tens of thousands of 
idle but willing people, the Unitarian church goes 


~ onward with its spiritual ministry of enlightened 


soul liberty. 
With no real abatement in strength or activity, 


the members of this distinguished congregation il- 


lustrate in divers concrete ways the power that 
comes of perseverance in consecration. The year 


finds the church a far stronger body than it was 
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when times were better, for the reason that the 
members endure hardship and give without stint 
when it costs them to prove their devotion. They 
make their religion work through the church. 
Theirs not an institutional end, but an institu- 
tional means to an end, and that end is a larger, 
more active, intelligent, righteous, and socially pro- 
gressive life. 

Always in the background of such a church is a 
mystical creative reality. One feels it but never 
quite touches it, for it is imponderable and may be 
got at only faintly even by intimation. One thing 
we know about this very present factor, and that is 
it not only overcomes and rises above the world all 
about it, but is indeed the chief (if not the only) 
power which can lift up the world and save it from 
itself for a higher issue. 


For An Example 


N EXTRAORDINARY and unanimous vote 
a was passed recently by the Presbyterian 
Synod of Pennsylvania against a_ well- 
known minister of that faith for making “accusa- 
tions which assail the loyalty of other ministers to 
the fundamental doctrines of the Church and there- 
by weaken their influence as ministers of the 
Gospel”. The admonished parson is a radio preacher 
of the fundamentalist type. His repeated hasty and 
harsh charges against the doctrinal liberalism of 
some of his brethren have become a scandal. The 
basis of his evil speaking has been entirely 
theological. 

Once it was quite acceptable for a zealot to abuse 
alleged heretics, but there is a new order in Pres- 
byterianism and in other churches, which regards 
slanderous statements as more culpable, in one 
aspect, and probably more damaging to religion, 
than theological irregularity. 

That is a signal advance, and we congratulate 
our stanch kindred for their corporate rebuke, not 
so much of a brother as of his behavior. It is to be 
noted that among those who voted against his evil 
doings were his fellow-conservatives in thought. 
No question of doctrine entered into their action. 
They simply are done with loose talk. There is a 
regular way to bring a charge of heresy, through 
the Presbytery. To speak otherwise about a theo- 
logical errant one is now a grievous matter; and 
the language in which the synod expressed its 
judgment is impressive. 

The offending one was admonished to put away 
the evil of his doings. “As your strongest safeguard 
against future transgression, you are also ad- 
monished to be so steadfast and earnest in the serv- 
ice of the Lord that there will be no opportunity for 
sin to have dominion over you.” 

Thus self-constituted censors in other churches, 
The Baptist says, may take warning. In all of this 
we see an advancement in toleration which is akin. 
to though not necessarily identic with liberality in 
religious thought. It is worth noting that almost 
invariably it is the conservative in religion, as in 
economics, business, and politics who does the as- 
sailing, and not the liberal. 
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Beyond the Imitation of Jesus 
JOHN W. DAY 


Jusus THROUGH THE CHNTURIES. By Shirley 
Jackson Oase. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $3.00. 


This is the third volume of a series of 
studies, of which The Historicity of Jesus 
was the first and Jesus: A New Biography, 
the second. The Trilogy constitutes a whole 
of indispensable value to the general 
reader and to the student. The scholar- 
ship is thorough, the spirit sympathetic 
and appreciative, and the treatment frank 
and fearless. This book deserves its date. 
In a time specially prolific of books about 
Jesus, proving that the century has not 
got beyond him, nor the world’s devotion, 
Professor Case’s work commands atten- 
tion from every side. If those whose knowl- 
edge of church history was dug out of vast 
masses of learning consisting of decrees 
of councils and controversies of sects could 
have had this book, their labor would 
not only have been simplified but the re- 
sults would have been much more serv- 
iceable. The multitudinous and intersect- 
ing roads of doctrine have here distinct 
and accurate route-marks. Will reality 
correspond with the usual guide books? 
The author faces the question “whether 
historical study can permit Jesus to be at 
home in the twentieth century”. This can- 
not be, he affirms, by assuming that Jesus 
ean be modernized, and “that the real 
Jesus has at last been truly discovered 
in that figure who serves... aS the noblest 
embodiment of present ideals. For the 
historian, however, the real Jesus must 
at the very outset be released from bond- 
age to twentieth-century ideals.” 

With this aim in view we are conducted 
from the ‘“‘Triumphal Martyr” to the “New 
Messiah”, advanced from his earthly 
dignity to the position of a deity in 
heaven. “Although not with the imagery 
characteristic of the Gentile religions, and 
as a genuinely Jewish figure, Jesus be- 
came a divinized mortal who through his 
elevation to authority in heaven was in a 
position to deliver men from their dis- 
tresses.” He becomes “the Lord of the Cult”, 
and “by the beginning of the second cen- 
tury Gentile Christendom had made of 
Jesus both a present God in the heavens 
and a manifestation of deity while on 
earth”. “By that time some Christian 
thinkers, in their zeal for the divine 
Christ, had gone to the extreme of denying 
the genuineness of his humanity.” Christ’s 
deity could not be allowed any risk of 
degradation. The pendulum swung to an 
opposite extreme, which in its turn be- 
came a heresy. He had to be considered 
as complete man as he was true God. The 
ways in which this question became no 
mere matter of speculation but a burning 
issue, are made very real and interesting. 
From an apotheosized man he became to 
the later Christians the incarnate God. The 
relation of deity to humanity was not a 
new subject. It had been discussed “in 


the schools of the heathen philosophers 
where the Christian leaders had received 
their education”. We can see how an idea 
foreign to us was a very natural develop- 
ment in the thinking of the early centuries. 
Then there was “the fitting of his figure 
into the family of good spirits’, a more 
delicate operation than the simple matter 
of “defining his status in relation to the 
hierarchy of demons”. 

To those who called Christians atheists 
because they refused allegiance to wicked 
demons Justin frankly confessed ‘‘that we 
are atheists with respect of gods of such 
sort”. Concentration on the deity of Christ 
was not only “laid hold of with avidity 
by the Gentiles, but there was danger that 
the God of the Old Testament would be 
neglected. Christ became a being entirely 
unknown before, not the expected Jewish 
Messiah but a new order of being.” “He 
rapidly became the most loved and adored 
of all the heroic redeemers worshiped in 
the ancient world. ... Had Christians in 
the second century ever felt impelled to 
discard one of their two gods, they could 
have dispensed more easily with the 
Hebrew Creator than with their Savior 
Jesus Christ.” 

So the account grows through other 
points of view: “Jesus and Metaphysics”, 
which brings in side-lights of philosophy, 
such as Celsus’s objection that the Jesus 
of the Gospels “was not grand enough to 
justify belief in his deity’, and his ridicui- 
ing “the idea that an incarnate deity 
should suffer the agonies of Gethsemane, 
or ery out in distress on the cross’; “The 
Jesus of Catholic Theology’, which makes 
the conflict between Arians and Athanas- 
ians fresh, and transfers the issue from 
metaphysics to psychology; “The Jesus of 
Medieval Piety’, which humanizes Christ 
so that the Mystic, Eckhart, “insisted that 
the presence of God is to be realized in 
the life of action even more truly than in 
the quietude of passive communion”, and 
the Theologia Germanica says that “‘the life 
of Christ is the noblest and best that ever 
has been or ever can be lived’’; ‘“The Jesus 
of Protestantism’, in which both “the 
practical and the dogmatic types of Ca- 
tholic interest in Jesus passed over into 
Protestantism”; “Modern Varieties of Be- 
lief’, and “The New Appreciation of 
Jesus”. 

It is this last chapter which gives the 
book its most remarkable significance. It 
is practically as revolutionary as it is 
evolutionary. Its boldness is so simple and 
unassuming that one overlooks its radical- 
ism. “Creative religious living must strive 
not to imitate but to transcend all past 
and present standards, not excepting the 
example and precepts of Jesus. Or, more 
correctly stated, this type of spiritual and 
practical effort is not concerned with 
standards at all, but rather with the at- 
tainment of experiential values in the 
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life-process as a going concern, values 
which when later objectivized and formu- 
lated become the materials out of which 
standards tend to be constructed.” Our 
author speaks of dragging “the inspira- 
tions received from these sources down to 
the dead level equation of an authoritative 
norm. ... Failing to realize that stagna- 
tion is incipient death, we strive to live 
by fixed rules, and thus quench the life 
of the spirit while the body is still in its 
full vigor. ... Let us take Jesus for better 
or for worse, as did his first disciples... . 
The problem of adjusting individual con- 
duct to the necessities of social environ- 
ment in a modern age cannot be solved 
by imitating an ancient pattern. ... We 
can readily understand the disciples’ de- 
sire to find suitable phrases for express- 
ing their appreciation of the help derived 
from personal contact with Jesus. But 
their phrases no longer meet our needs. ... 
We are not at liberty to substitute the re- 
ligion that Jesus lived and taught in an- 
cient Palestine for the religion that we 
must live and teach in our world. . 
The degree to which we cherish and mag- 
nify in real life these elemental virtues 
is the true measure of our appreciation 
of Jesus.” 

The humanism of the book is instructive. 
We used to object to the orthodoxy which 
seemed to leave God out of reckoning in 
its worship of Jesus. It was really hu- 
manism in the making. And, through Pro- 
fessor Case, it changes into a corrective of 
the humanism which leaves out what 
would make it most human. 


Memories 


COMPANIONS ON THE TRAIL. By Hamlin Gar- 
land, New York: The Macmillan Oo. $2.50. 


A succeeding volume to the author’s 
Roadside Meetings, carrying forward the 
chronicle of Mr. Garland’s literary auto- 
biography another fifteen years. His 
travels abroad and in this country, his 
writing of sundry books, his meetings with 
a throng of people famous in literature, 
music, the drama, are described with 
charm and insight. His favorite gospel 
of an American literature which shall be 
essentially native in both subject and 
treatment is often reiterated. No little 
space is occupied by the author’s account 
of the part played by him in the organi- 
zation of the American Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, the Chicago Cliff-Dwellers, 
ete. There are some interesting anecdotes 
of personal experiences, and of prominent 
men and women. One of the most valuable 
of these is contained in the chapter on 
Vachel Lindsay. In future editions, one 
correction should be made. On page 121, 
Mr. Garland recounts a meeting with 
Emily Dickinson, at the home of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. As the meeting took 
place in the year 1900, or thereabouts, and 
Emily Dickinson died in 1886, it was ob- 
viously Anna Dickinson whose acquaint- 
ance he made. As the present chronicle 
only covers the years from 1899 to 1914, 
we may doubtless expect a similar volume 
from Mr. Garland’s pen. AR. H. 
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Isaiah as Poet 


THH PROPHETIC POETRY oF ISAIAH. Chapters 
1-37, Translated in Parallelism from a Re- 
vised Hebrew Text. By William Popper. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of Oalifornia Press. $2.50. 


Most of the Hebrew prophets were poets 
as well as preachers, and by far the 
greater part of their writings is poetic 
in structure, but this fact is obscured in 
the traditional Hebrew text and is repre- 
sented only in the more recent transla- 
tions. In the present volume Professor 
Popper has given us in poetic form a 
translation of Isa. 1-87 from a revised 
Hebrew text. In the course of centuries 
of copying, a good deal of corruption has 
crept in, so that a revised text is neces- 
sary. Popper on the whole has been con- 
servative in his emendations, but he does 
delete a goodly portion of the text and in 
places he makes insertions, both in the 
interest of parallelism, which he makes 
the chief canon of Hebrew poetic struc- 
ture. True it is that parallelism is funda- 
mental to Hebrew poetry and Isaiah used 
it very extensively, but there are other 
characteristics to be taken into account 
as well. Popper’s book brings into splendid 
relief the parallelistic feature of Isaiah’s 
poetry, but it rather ignores the other 
features and hence does not give an ab- 
solutely accurate view of his poetry and 
makes it too regularly parallelistic. One 
fact, however, about Isaiah’s poetry as a 
whole is well brought out, the fact that 
there is no continuous poem of any length, 
but rather a whole series of little poems, 
often very loosely tied together. The set-up 
of the volume presents this better than 
any previous translation and is much to be 
commended. The translation as a whole 
is well done. Here and there one will dis- 
agree, and in places the translation is 
manifestly wrong, as, for example, in 
Isa. 5:26, where Hebrew grammar and 
parallelism both demand “he shall hiss 
to them at the end of the earth” in place 
of “he shall hiss them here from the end 
of the earth”. On page 30, at the beginning 
of the poem, “here” is a misprint for 
‘hear’. The volume is beautifully set up 
and arranged, and no one can even look 
through it casually without receiving a 
fresh appreciation of the prophet-poet 
Isaiah. Toda My 


Native Stock 


Nativn Stock. By Arthur Pound. New York: 
The Macmillan Oo. $2.50. 


The six lives which are the subjects of 
this book, beginning with the birth of 
William Pepperell in 1696, and ending 
with the death of Elkanah Watson in 1842, 
cover the period of the Indian and French 
Wars, the Revolution, and the establish- 
ment of the Union, years significant in the 
development of American self-conscious- 
ness. The men chosen by the author are 


not of the first rank, but they were all 


men of importance, and of native stock, 
“new birth of our new soil’. They were 
men of action, all soldiers, excepting 
‘Elkanah Watson, and he was most typi- 
cally American in his versatility and un- 
conquerable optimism. He was full of 
bold plans, some of which were realized 
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in his long life, as in the development of 
canals from Lake Erie to New York. He 
was intimate with many of the chief 
leaders of his day, including Washington 
and Franklin. There is a pretty story of 
the Father of his Country bringing 
Watson a bowl of hot tea in the middle 
of the night, when the latter was a guest 
at Mount Vernon, troubled with a cough. 
There is freshness and force in the style 
and the stories make entertaining reading. 
F, J. G. 


God Everywhere 


OTHER NATURE SERMONS, By Charles Edward 
Jefferson. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Dr. Jefferson finds “tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones and good in everything’. He owns 
eight acres in New Hampshire. He also 
owns the sky above it, the landscape about 
it, the animal and bird life, flowers, rain, 
snow, and what not within it. With observ- 
ant eye and understanding heart, he finds 
Nature alive with lessons and healing for 
the life of man. In these eleven nature 
sermons, he is poet and seer, lover of all 
that he beholds on his eight-acre domain 
and wise interpreter of its varied aspects. 
The beauty of this volume is that here 
are sermons with a message, yet one reads 
them without realizing their homiletic in- 
tent and only enjoying an altogether de- 
lightful picture of life in the open. 

F. B.S. 


Coming of Age 

TWENTY-ONE. By Lrdman Harris. New York: 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 

One is constantly amazed at the num- 
ber of constructive books which come out 
of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. This latest is from the department 
of religious education, which, under Coe, 
Hartshorne, Elliott and Fahs, has already 
done notable pioneering. Mr. Harris is a 
real man. He has studied at Princeton, 
Edinburgh, Oxford and Union, has taught 
in the American University in Cairo, is 
in demand as a speaker in boys’ schools, 
and is a popular teacher at Union Semi- 
nary. Now he writes practical advice to 
young men entering upon life. Sanely and 
practically he answers such questions as, 
Can you find and hold a job? Can you 
amuse yourself? Have you ‘a hobby? How 
would you pick out a wife? What do you 
know about sex? Do you know how to 
spend your money? How can you form a 
satisfactory philosophy of life? Have you 
become a man, not an infant? 

All these questions are met with a rush 
of new ideas, a virile and forthright style, 
a capacity for apt illustration, a versatile 
talent, and withal a persuasiveness which 
carries conviction. The chapter on sex is 
plain and understandable without prudery. 
The allusions to modern problems all 
show a progressive spirit. The chapter 
on infantilism pleads for a grown-up 
spirit, and raps the childish actions of 
men who ought to have put away childish 
things. An excellent book to put in the 
hands of young men. E. F. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


A SAINT IN THE MAKING. By John Oawenham. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Oo. $2.00. 


The story of Jean-Marie Vianney, who 
began life as a herd-boy, worked as a 
laborer on his father’s farm, and rose to 
be curé of Ars, a “little outcast village” 
twenty miles north of Lyons. His parish 
became one of the notable pilgrimage 
centers in France, he himself the patron 
saint of all the curés of France. The 
story is sympathetically and beautifully 
told by the author. W.S. 8. 


DEATH FLIES HicH. By Darwin L. Teilhet. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. $2.00. 

By the author of Murder in the Air, and 
equally original and absorbing. A par- 
ticularly sinister criminal at large upon 
a huge airplane during an Atlantic cross- 
ing makes a situation sufficiently hair- 
raising for even the most jaded literary 
appetite. A.R. H. 


HENRY Hupson. By Alice H. Cate. Boston: 
R. G. Badger. $1.50. 


Mrs. Cate, daughter of a Unitarian min- 
ister, calls this “the romantic story of 
an unromantic man’. A rather distin- 
guished style, a picturesque way of putting 
things, and a sympathetie insight into 
character mark the book. E. F. 


FLoop TIDES. By Louis Cochran. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2.50. 

The scene of this highly sensational 
novel is laid in a small Mississippi delta 
town. A young man goes there to teach, 
falls in love with a girl “outside the pale’. 
refuses to succumb to a revivalist, survives 
the flood, and is tried for murder. Enough 
for one fellow to do in a few months. The 
author writes with conviction, so one may 
suppose there are still towns to be found 
where the white population are as narrow- 
minded and intolerant as shown here. A 
far from desirable place to live in, and 
hardly worth reading about. H. M. P, 


WHAT Price ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT?, By 
James Davidson Dingwell, D.D. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House. $1.25. 

An interesting economic treatise in the 
form of a dialogue between a multi-mil- 
lionaire manufacturer and a mill super- 
intendent dealing with certain of the basic 
economie adjustments necessary if the 
present capitalistic system is to survive. 
One of the few successful attempts to deal 
with economics non-technically and at the 
same time in a thoroughgoing way. 

BAG. Ds 


EBENEZPR WALKS WITH Gop. By George 
Baker. New York: The Macmillan Oo, $2.00. 

An English novel which somehow misses 
fire. An elderly workingman becomes con- 
vineed that the child he has adopted is a 
new Messiah. The change wrought in his 
own character by this conviction is pic- 
tured with convincing power. There are 
also graphic descriptions of life among the 
toilers, particularly in the Kentish hop 
fields. But the boy remains a shadowy 
figure, never attaining genuine reality. 
And the conclusion reached is vague and 
unsubstantial. A. BR. H. 
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The First Parish, Kennebunk, Maine 


A famous Colonial church—The building was once 
sawn asunder to enlarge it 


V 


Parish in Wells, Me., now the First 

Parish of Kennebunk, Me., was made 
to His Majesty’s Council and House of 
Representatives of the Bay Province, May 
30, 1750. The petition states that “the 
Subscribers, inhabitants of the place called 
Kennebunk, within the township of Wells, 
dwell so far from the meeting house that 
our Women and Children must go with- 
out ye ordinances of the Gospel for ye 
part of ye Year, and ye ablest of our Men 
for ye part of ye Winter unless we support 
a minister among ourselves, which we 
have done almost seven years past in the 
Winter season, and also built a Meeting 
House, with but little Help from said 
town.” The limits of the Parish were 
“between the Kennebunk and Mousam 
rivers to the head of ye Township”. 

The petition being granted, it was unan- 
imously voted at a parish meeting held 
August 6, 1750, to invite Mr. Daniel Little 
of Malden, Mass., who had been a school 
teacher, “to settle with them in the Gospel 
ministry’, and to offer him as a Settle- 
ment a tract of land, as was his choice, 
instead of £100, as at first proffered, 
£53/6/8 as yearly salary, and an annual 
supply of firewood. The invitation was ac- 
cepted and Mr. Little was ordained as 
minister March 27, 1751. The following is 
the beginning of the Covenant: “We whose 
names are hereunto subscribed sensibly 
acknowledge our unworthiness to be in, 
and inability to keep, covenant with God, 
as we ought, yet appreciating the call of 
God unto us to incorporate into a new 
church, and to seek the settlement of the 
ordinances of Christ, declare as followeth : 
Ist, that we professedly acknowledge our- 
selves engaged in the fear and service of 
the only true God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
High Priest, Prophet and King of his 
Church, under whose conduct we submit 
ourselves, and on whom alone we wait 
for grace and glory; to whom we declare 
ourselves bound in an everlasting cove- 
nant, never to be broken”, ete. 

The creed by Mr. Little in 1800 shows 
significant changes from this covenant: 
“You (and each of you) profess a sincere 
belief in the Christian religion as taught 
in the sacred Scriptures, which you ac- 
knowledge to contain truths of divine in- 
spiration and to be the only perfect rule 
of faith and duty. You acknowledge the 
Lord Jehovah to be the only true God and 
your God. You own the Lord Jesus Christ 
to be the Redeemer and Saviour of man- 
kind. Upon this your professed belief in 
the Christian Religion, we declare your 
rights to the privileges enjoyed in this 
church”, ete. 

The original church, built in 1749, and 
the minister’s house, built by Mr. Little 
in 17538, were at Kennebunk Landing. In 
1767 it was voted to take this building 
down and to build a new one on the county 
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road a mile westward. The land was given 
by Colonel Joseph Storer. On one part of 
this lot stood the town pound. There 
were to be forty-five pews on the floor 
and twenty-four in the gallery. There 
were men’s seats and women’s seats both 
on the floor and in the gallery. Until 1794 
the singers’ seats were upon the floor but 
in the following year what was known 
as a “handsome pew” was furnished for 
them in the front gallery. There having 
been some question as to the proper mode 
of singing in meeting, it was voted to 
“Act Quies” with the vote to sing in the 
forenoon line by line, and in the after- 
noon verse by verse. 

In 1766 Mr. Little received the degree 
of A.M. from Harvard College. In 1772 
and again in 1774 he accepted an invita- 
tion from the trustees of the Hastern Mis- 
sion to do missionary work in the new 
settlements at the farther end of the 
Province. One term of absence was three 
months and eleven days. He wrote, “I 
know it is blessed to be a successful peace- 
maker. It gives me joy to comfort the 
afflicted: the more I labor for the good 
of others, the more peace and comfort 
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within.” He was appointed by the Massa- 
chusetts government to accompany a Com- 
mission, with Generals Putnam and Lin- 
coln, to negotiate with the Penobscot 
Indians. He gathered Indian children to 
establish a school, studied the Indian 
vocabulary, and with the aid of an inter- 
preter translated the Lord’s Prayer into 
their dialect. He had made a good be- 
ginning in the work when the Indians, 
holding a grand council, concluded that 
they did not want their children schooled 
by an English schoolmaster. They were 
fearful that they might be taught a dif- 
ferent religion. “Theirs”, they said, “was 
the religion of the King of France, and 
they did not want any other.” Accordingly 
the mission was at an end. 

April 5, 1800, the parish voted that “the 
urn erected and now standing in the 
deacon’s seat in memory of the deceased 
General Washington remain there until 
the expiration of the time recommended 
by Government to wear mourning for said 
purpose”. 

July 5, 1800, Nathaniel Fletcher was 
called as “co-pastor with our present aged 
minister’. In his letter of acceptance are 
these words: “Earth is the temporary 
abode of both minister and people, but 


Heaven is their destined home; under a — 


lively appreciation of this truth, let us 
live together in our respective stations as 
the grace of God teaches, endeavoring to 
promote each other’s joy, 
and by mutual expressions 
of kind Christian offices, 
each strive to advance the 


Father.” 

In 1808 it was voted to 
enlarge the church; it was 
sawn in two parts, the rear 


required distance and the 
two sections joined by 
framework. The tower was 
built to the belfry floor. 
The following year the 
steeple was completed and 
the bell hung. Cast on the 
bell is “Revere and Son, 
1803”. 

By vote of the Society. 
May 16, 1869, was observed 
as the semi-centennial of 


Maine. Mr. Fletcher, the 
pastor, exchanging with 
Dr. Parker, of Portsmouth, 
saw the Sunday 
there and introduced 
into his own church. 

During Mr. Fletcher’s 


it 


years the parish became 
Unitarian. Mr. Little him- 
from the 
faith. 

Rev. John W. Day, D.D., 
has been the minister of 
the church since 1925. 


M. W. J. 
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Prepare for the Unitarian Pilgrimage 


Tenth International Congress will meet at St. Gall, Switzerland, August 
f37-15,7193Z2 


CHARLES R. JOY 


Promotion of Liberal Christianity and 

Religious Freedom will hold its first 
General Congress in Switzerland next 
summer. The International Association is 
the successor of the International Congress 
which held a number of wonderfully in- 
spiring gatherings before the Great War. 
The old Congress was largely the result 
of American initiative and enthusiasm. 
Under the wise guidance of Dr. Samuel 
A. Bliot and Dr. Charles W. Wendte the 
organization of this international work 
progressed to such a point that widespread 
interest was aroused in America. To the 
1910 Congress at Berlin upwards of 175 
delegates proceeded from America. To the 
1913 Congress at Paris went more than 
225 American Unitarians. Then came the 
Great War, and all international movye- 
ments in Europe were wrecked. Even when 
the war was over the bitterness of feel- 
ing that it had engendered made an im- 
mediate revival of the International Con- 
gress inadvisable. 

In 1930, however, it was felt that the 
moment was auspicious for the renewal 
of our international religious friendships. 
A group of delegates met at Arnhem in 
Holland representing various countries for 
the purpose of reorganizing the old Inter- 
national Congress. The American Unitarian 
Association was represented by Henry H. 
Fuller, then treasurer of the Association, 
Rev. Prof. Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer, 
and others. 

It was felt by these delegates that a 
better organization could be formed than 
the old International Congress of Free 
Christians and other Religious Liberals. 
That organization was simply a Congress 
meeting periodically composed of individ- 
ual delegates who came by invitation. 
There was no church or group member- 
ship and no continuing work between 
meetings. 

The new International Association, 
which was organized at Arnhem, is com- 
posed of member churches in various coun- 
tries who will send official delegates to 


[ec International Association for the 


all Congresses. There has been formed 


also a Secretariat of active officers who 
are carrying on the work of the Associa- 
tion constantly. Prof. Dr. L. J. van Holk, 
who will be remembered happily by many 
American Unitarians because of his visit 
to our churches last spring, is the 
Secretary. 

Now comes the preliminary announce- 
ment of the first Congress of the new Asso- 
ciation, to which at present seventeen 
churches in fourteen different countries 
belong. It will be an epoch-making gather- 


| ing open to delegates of the associated 


groups and churches and to all visitors. 
’ St. Gall, where the meetings are to be 
held, is a city of 67,000 people in the north- 


east of Switzerland on the railway line 


between Ziirich and Munich. A famous 
Benedictine monastery was founded there 
by St. Galles, the Trish evangelist, in 
AD. 613. The place has been famous since 


the thirteenth century for its embroidery 
and lace. It is a lovely place, 2,200 feet 
above sea-level and offering many delight- 
ful views of the Bodensee and the moun- 
tains. It is not far from Wildhaus, where 
Zwingli was born, and to which an excur- 
sion will be made. 

The meetings will cover many theo- 
logical, social, and ecclesiastical subjects, 
each topic being treated by two distin- 
guished speakers from different countries. 
The Patriarch of the Czechoslovakian 
National Church will be there, Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay is planning to be present, 
President Louis C. Cornish will attend. 
It will be a brilliant gathering of religious 
liberals. 

Another fact of great interest and im- 
portance is the assembling in St. Gall, at 
the same time, of the liberal youth of 
many countries under the auspices of the 
Leyden International Bureau of the Youth 
Movement. It is expected that an Inter- 
national Youth Federation will be organ- 
ized. 

In order to encourage attendance at, 
and facilitate travel to, the Congress, the 
Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation have voted to organize a Unitarian 
Pilgrimage to St. Gall. There will be sev- 
eral optional tours and arrangements made 
for the independent travel of those who 
prefer to journey alone. These arrange- 
ments will be made under the direction 
of Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian ASSO- 
ciation, and by The Allen Tours, Inc., 154 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. The Allen 
Tours, maintaining five offices in the 
United States and four in Europe, is em- 
inently fitted for this responsibility. It 
conducts more parties to Europe than any 
other American travel agency. 

Definite announcement of these tours 
will be made later. There will probably 
be one special tour for young people, ar- 
ranged cooperatively with the Young 
People’s Religious Union, for those who 
desire to attend the Youth Congress as 
well as the International Congress. It is 
probable also that there will be a special 
tour for those who desire to make some 
serious study of social, political, and inter- 
national conditions in Europe. All of these 
tours will be conducted on as economic 
a basis as possible. It is hoped that those 
who are planning to visit Europe this 
summer, whether they desire to join a 
party or travel independently, will make 
their arrangements through the Unitarian 
headquarters. It will be to the mutual 
advantage of everyone concerned. Corre- 
spondence may be directed to Rey. Charles 
R. Joy, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOLLASTON, Mass.—The Unitarian 
church has received from the estate of 
Mrs. Nellie F. Jennings a bequest of one 
thousand dollars, to be used for yearly 
prizes to church school pupils for the best 
essays on religious subjects, 


International Association’s Petition 


to Geneva Disarmament Conference 

“The International Association for the 
Promotion of Liberal Christianity and Re 
ligious Freedom, consisting of seventeen 
organizations in fourteen countries, repre- 
senting many millions of Liberal Chris- 
tians and other free religious workers and 
thinkers throughout the world, urgently 
appeals to your Conference, that it may 
take immediate steps toward general dis- 
armament, as each such step would con- 
tribute immensely to the salvation of the 
world from the present economic and 
moral depression.”’ 


Dr. Cornish in the West 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, has been 
visiting Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the Association, 
for purposes of conferring about the work 
of the Pacific Coast churches. On his way 
west he attended, February 11, the com- 
memoration of the twentieth anniversary 
of Dr. Preston Bradley’s ministry of the 
People’s Church, Chicago, and delivered 
an address on that occasion. February 12 
he preached at the Unitarian church in 
Omaha, Neb. 


Alliance Notes 


Cheerful Letter workers are reminded 
of the regular monthly Conference of the 
Exchange to be held in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Friday, 
March 4, at 10.30 o’clock. These meetings 
are interesting, and everyone is welcome. 


An unusual feature of the February 
Executive Board meeting of the General 
Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
and a very happy one, was the presence 
of four regional vice-presidents: Mrs. 
Philip F. Clapp, New England States; Mrs. 
L. C. Mourey, Middle Atlantic States; Mrs. 
Earl M. Wilbur, Pacific Coast; and Mrs. 
G. W. Latham, Canada. 


Your Children’s Reading 


I have a notion drawn from my own 
memories, that there is altogether too 
much supervision in the field of juvenile 
literature. A modicum of early guidance 
is essential, apparently enough. But the 
guidance should take the form of attrac- 
tive suggestion rather than strict tutelage. 
Children gather their own impressions of 
what they read and exchange them with 
one another. Much as we would like to 
add it to ours, or develop it according to 
ours, the child world is a world apart... . 
From my own limited experience, I should 
say that youngsters have an early tendency 
to read things well over their heads, and 
to let those passages slide which they can- 
not understand.—Alfred Kreymborg. 
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Beauty of the Sanctuary in Lancaster, Pa., 
Center of Thirtieth Anniversary Service 


Wood-carvings, paintings, stained-glass windows, memorials to great 
souls, make church distinguished—Five services 
celebrate founding 


tarian church of Lancaster, Pa., cele- 

brated by five services January 24 to 
27, was notable on several accounts. It 
was distinguished by the addresses of 
prominent ministers; it marked the attain- 
ment of a church-beautifying program un- 
usual among free churches; an original 
eantata of high merit composed by a mem- 
ber of the church was sung for the first 
time. 

On Sunday morning, January 24, a serv- 
ice was held, addressed by Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman of the Unitarian church of 
Woburn, Mass., whose subject was “One 
Holy Church of God Appears”. At an eve- 
ning service, Rev. Edmund H. Reeman of 
the Unitarian church of Vineland, N.J., 
gave an address entitled “Facing the 
World’s Confusion”. At a meeting Monday 
evening, greetings were received from 
civic and church guests, and Dr. William 
L. Sullivan of the Unitarian church of 
Germantown, Pa., spoke on the subject, 
“The Service of Religion in the Emergency 
of Nations”. A congregational banquet took 
place the following evening, for which the 
toastmaster was Milton T. Garvin, chair- 
man of the anniversary committee, and 
the speaker of the evening, Rey. Robert 
S. Miller, the minister of the church. 

Concluding the celebration, Wednesday 
evening, was a concert. This consisted of 
a short program of instrumental music 
followed by a cantata, “The Sacred Word”. 
Puzant Barsumian, a Lancaster violin 
teacher and a member of the church, was 
composer of the music, which competent 
music critics have declared an exceptional 
achievement. The cantata was adapted to 
the text on the triptychs of the church 
windows and consisted of six parts: Prel- 
ude, ‘“‘We Praise Thee, O God”, .The Two 
Commandments, The Son of Man, Pre 
lude to Finale, and “In Him We Live’. At 
the conclusion of the service the cantata 
was dedicated to Milton T. Garvin, a mem- 
ber of the church who conceived and gave 
the memorials and decorations which make 
the Lancaster church outstanding in 
beauty. 

Mr. Garvin began his program of church- 
beautifying five years ago, and with the 
recent dedication of the children’s window 
brought it practically to completion. In 
the sense that the wood-carvings, the paint- 
ings, and the windows are intended to 
honor the memory of distinguished con- 
tributors to human progress, they may be 
called memorials. 

A series of panels follows around the 
six enclosed sides of the pulpit and in 
each of these are two hand-carved figures 
of famous Unitarian preachers. An ex- 
ception is found in the front panel in 
which stands alone a larger figure of Jesus 
of Nazareth, “the greatest Unitarian of 
them all’. The ministers are: Robert 
Collyer, England; Edward Everett Hale, 
America; Francis David, Hungary ; 


ike thirtieth anniversary of the Uni- 
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Willliam Ellery Channing, America ; Michael 
Servetus, Spain; James Martineau, Eng- 
land; Fausto Paolo Sozzini, Italy; The- 
ophilus Lindsey, England ; Martin Cellarius, 
Germany, and René Loyson Hyacinthe, 
France. 

On the opposite side of the chancel are 
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the lectern and the minister’s seat. The 
lectern supports separately bound copies 
of the Old and New Testaments, and has 
carved on it three figures symbolizing the 
affairs of business, science, and industry 
and mechanics. William Tyndale, trans- 
lator of the Bible into English, and John 
Eliot, translator of the Bible into Indian, 
are carved on the sides of the minister’s 
seat. 

On the extreme west side of the church 
and immediately back of the minister’s 
seat is the Children’s Corner, indicated by 
a low platform for the baptismal font. On 
the upper edge of the panel back of the 
font is the statement, “For Unto Us a 


THE CHILDREN’S WINDOW, CHURCH OF OUR FATHER, LANCASTER, PA, 
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Child is Given”. A small carved figure of 
St. John and another of St. Paul, each 
surmounted by a canopy are set in the 
panel on opposite sides. 

The church contains two hymn boards 
—one on the wall back of the pulpit; the 
other on the wall back of the lectern. On 
the first are carved the names of the fol- 

lowing Wnglish hymn writers: Watts, 
Gaskell, Adams, Barbauld, Bowring, and 

on the second the names of American Uni- 
tarian hymn writers: Hosmer, Sears, 
Gannett, Longfellow, Johnson. 

The ends of the choir stalls are orna- 
mented with carved figures honoring four 
of the great composers of sacred music— 
Bach, Handel, Palestrina, Haydn. 

In the depths of the chancel stands a 

- communion table, and back of it a beauti- 
' fully carved reredos characterized by a 
wealth of symbolism derived from the 
theme, “The Heavens Declare the Glory 
| of God, and the Earth Showeth the Handi- 
| work of Man.” 
Two of the foremost wood-carvers were 
' employed for this work—Peter Rendl of 
Oberammergau, Bavaria (the ‘Peter’ in 
_ the Passion Play of 1930), who carved the 
' chancel rail, the font, the candlesticks, 
| and all the figures; and I. Kirchmayer, the 
' famous American wood-carver at Cam- 
| bridge, Mass., who did the reredos, the 
lectern, the minister’s ‘chair, the canopy 
' for the prophets, and the women’s memo- 
' rial tablet. 

A Florentine copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s 

“The Last Supper’, forms the central part 
of the reredos, and a second painting is a 
copy of John Singer Sargent’s “The Frieze 
of the Prophets” in the Boston Public Li- 
| brary. A carved canopy serves to screen 
the lights by which this picture is il- 
_ luminated. 
In the nave of the church are eighteen 
_ medallion windows, memorials to the fol- 
_ lowing great men: Philosophers—Socrates, 
| Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Milton ; presi- 
| dents—Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lin- 
- eoln, Woodrow Wilson ; scientists—Galileo, 
| Copernicus, Newton, Christopher Colum- 
| bus, Charles Darwin, Gregor Mendel; reli- 
_ gious reformers—William Tyndale, Martin 
| Luther, Michael Servetus ; pioneers—Jona- 
| than Mayhew, William Penn, Roger Wil- 
| liams; eminent Unitarians—Joseph Priest- 
] 
| 


ley, William Ellery Channing, Theodore 
Parker. 
— Similar windows in “The Women’s Me- 
/ morial Room”, which opens into the nave 
| of the church from the rear, honor, under 
different titles, the following great women: 
“Mo All Mothers Who Lend Their Sons unto 
| the Lord’—Mary, Hannah and Cornelia ; 
“po All Who Gladly Learn and Teach” 
| —Anne Clough, Mary Lyon, George Eliot ; 
“19 All Ministering Angels’—Martha, 
- Clara Barton, Florence Nightingale; ‘““To 
- Those Who Break the Bonds of Affliction” 
- _Blizabeth Fry, Lucretia Mott, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe; “The Pioneers in Suffrage” 
-—Susan B. Anthony, Julia Ward Howe, 
~ Frances B. Willard; ‘The Pioneers in the 
Professions”—Elizabeth Blackwell, Maria 
Mitchell, Anna Howard Shaw; “The 
Struggle for Education’—Sophia Smith, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Anne Hutchinson ; 
“The Conquest of Nature”’—Priscilla 
Alden, Nancy Hanks, Sacajawea. 
These windows contain less color and 
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admit more light than the church 
windows. 
The last-dedicated window, the chil- 


dren’s window, is in the church vestibule. 
The glass is antique and the colors rich 
and delicately varied. 

In the medallion are the figures of two 
children—a boy and a girl, gathering 
flowers; their faces, forms and clothing 
are entirely lifelike. Elsewhere in the win- 
dow appear objects of children’s play—a 
kite, a teddy bear, a doll, a swing, a dog 
and a ball. 

The windows in the chancel and nave of 
the church and the children’s window were 
executed in the studios of F. X. Zettler of 
Munich, Germany, and the other windows 
in the studio of Charles J. Connick of 
Boston, Mass. 


J. A. Fairley Delegate to U. M. U. 


Rev. James A. Fairley of the Commu- 
nity Church of White Plains, N.Y., has been 
delegated by the Liberal Ministers’ Club 
of New York City to present its point of 
view on pulpit freedom at the next meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Ministerial Unioa, 
in Boston, Mass., February 29. The ques- 
tion of free speech in the Unitarian pul- 
pit with special reference to the situation 
arising from the resignation of Rev. Ray- 
mond H. Palmer as minister of the Uni- 
tarian church of Lynn, Mass., will be con- 
sidered at this meeting. 

Mr. Fairley, in behalf of the club, will 
favor, first, ascertaining the facts otf 
the matter and giving them full publicity, 
second, an adherence to the issue at ques- 
tion,—that of the violation of pulpit free- 
dom in Lynn,—and, third, the creating of 
permanent machinery for investigating 
eases involving freedom of the pulpit and 
safeguarding ministers from injustice at 
the hands of their churches. 

Edmund D. Chaffee of the Labor Temple 
of New York told the members of the club 
of the organization of the Ministers’ Union 
of America. He said it was in its forma- 
tive stage, had been in existence for a 
year, and had present included about forty 
members. 


Intercollegiate Conferences 


Unitarian intercollegiate conferences 
will be held at the Toy Town Tavern, 
Winchendon, Mass., February 27 and 28, 
and at the Northover Camp, Bound Brook, 
N.J., March 5 and 6. Information regard- 
ing the first conference may be obtained 
from Miss Helen V. Lothaire, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., and the second, 
from A. Lathrop Starkweather, 14 Clover- 
hill Place, Montclair, N.J. 


Reaping, Mass.—Reyv. M. F. Ham of 
the Unitarian church has formed a men’s 
class for the discussion of subjects in 
which men are particularly interested. 
Subjects have been, “Can the Principle of 
Love as Jesus Taught It Be Applied to 
Business?’, “What Is the Value of This 
Church to the Community?” Attendance 
has ranged between twenty and thirty. 
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At the annual meeting of the Boston 
section of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, Feb- 
ruary 10, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, was 
elected a vice-president. 


Robert H. Safford, a former president 
of the Unitarian Young People’s Society 
of Leominister, Mass., has been appointed 
to West Point Military Academy. 


Dorothy Wolcott Staples and Priscilla 
Dean Staples, children of Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary of All Souls’ 
Chureh of Washington, D.C., were recently 
presented silver porringers by the chil- 
dren of the church school. 


Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine of the Second 
Unitarian Chureh in Brookline has been 
installed as Illustrious Grand Chaplain 
of the Grand Masonic Council of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Four members of the First Church of 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., have re- 
cently celebrated, or are about to celebrate, 
their ninetieth birthdays. Mrs. E. H. M. 
Huntington became ninety last March 29, 
Miss Louisa Hewins on August 17; Miss 
Bllen ©. Morse was ninety February 22, 
and Mrs. Denman Ross will be ninety 
March 7%. 


Rey. Frederic J. Gauld, who will com- 
plete his tenth year as minister of the 
Unitarian church of Cohasset, Mass., April 
1, has been granted a three months’ leave 
of absence, during which he will visit 
Palestine, Syria, Turkey, and Russia. 


Edward P. Davis, a former member of 
the council of the Laymen’s League, died 
in St. Paul, Minn., January 25. 


Dr. T. S. Eliot, professor of microscopic 
anatomy at the University of Tennessee 
Medical School, a son of Dr. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., of the Unitarian church of 
Portland, Ore., was elected to the board 
of trustees of the Unitarian church of 
Memphis, Tenn., at the annual meeting. 
Dr. Eliot is president of the Men’s Liberal 
Fellowship Club of the church, and a 
member of the men’s choir. 


Lend a Hand Clubs Conference 


The mid-winter conference of the Lend 
a Hand Clubs will take place Saturday, 
March 5, at the Beacon Universalist 
Church of Brookline, Mass., at 286 Har- 
yard Street, Coolidge Corner. The morning 
session will be mainly for children, and 
the afternoon session, addressed by 
Howard B. Gill, superintendent of the 
Norfolk Prison Colony of Massachusetts, 
and Herbert C. Parsons, executive secre- 
tary of the Child Labor Committee of 
Massachusetts, for adults. Ministers are 
requested to announce the meeting. 


Cincinnati, Onro.—A church school 
weekly, Short Waves, written, mimeo- 
graphed, and distributed each Sunday by 
the boys and girls of St. John’s Unita- 
rian chureh school, was recently founded. 
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Universalist and Unitarian Leaders Tell 
Advantages to Liberalism of Church Merger 


Missionary policy of greater power will develop from union, meeting of 
National Federation of Religious Liberals is told 


JOLIET, ILL. 

HE proposed union of the Univer- 
TT satis and Unitarian churches was the 

subject of addresses by Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow of the Meadville Theological 
School and Judge Roger S. Galer (read 
in his absence by Dr. Walter H. Macpher- 
son), president of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Ta., at the conference of the federation 
held at St. John’s Universalist Church 
of Joliet. 

Judge Galer stressed the importance of 
the action of the two bodies in appointing 
committees to consider the proposed 
merger of the two denominations. Al- 
though the map of the religious world has 
altered mightily in these recent years, he 
said, the two churches have long traveled 
almost parallel roads. Both were rebels 
against an austere and cruel theology. 

What should be the guiding purpose and 
method of the new union? A broad defini- 
tion of liberalism, what it offers, the need 
for organization, and the advantages of 
union were all presented. “If the mo- 
mentum of physical bodies increases as 
the square of the velocity, religious mo- 
mentum ought to be multiplied in like 
manner by the joining of our forces... . 
Far more, however, would it enable us to 
present a united front in the social and 
religious conflicts that exist around us on 
every side.” To achieve this high ideal 
of union, he said, there must be no suspi- 
cion on either side, and any commitments 
that may come “must recognize the sacred- 
ness of conscience, the preservation of 
every property right, a scrupulous respect 
for differing tastes in modes of worship, 
and of different theological beliefs.” 

Dr. Snow presented the background of 
each denomination and stressed the fact 
that the two had developed as a result of 
the same social and religious reactions. 
Both groups, he said, have produced out- 
standing leaders in humanitarian move- 
ments and have always considered the 
social frontier of the church of great im- 
portance. Dr. Snow pointed out the duty 
of the laymen of the two denominations. 

It is the layman who is in a position 
to effect this union because of his wide 
outlook and appreciation of its ultimate 
benefits. The clerical leaders of the two 
groups are inclined to over-emphasize the 
importance of the legal and doctrinal 
difficulties that would be involved in this 
consolidation, and it is the layman who 
must cut through these to perfect the 
ideal union. Above all, such friction as 
was experienced in producing the United 
Church of Canada must be avoided. 

Dr. Snow said that besides the eco- 
nomic reason for this union, there was 
the religious need for plowing a deep 
channel of liberalism with each group act- 
ing as a true complement. Both groups 
have developed individualism; together 
they can develop a missionary policy of 
_ greater power. The quality of each group 


has been high, and together the advantage 
of quantity can be achieved. 

At the Tuesday evening meeting Dr. 
Charles B. Snyder of the Unitarian church 
of Davenport, Ia., spoke on “Credits and 
Values”. He described life as a process 
just as energy is a process. In this process, 
he said, experience and choice (since we 
enjoy free will) present a body of material 
which we evaluate. It is from this evalua- 
tion that we develop our ultimate goals 
in life, and to-day they are social and not 
theological goals. In a crisis, the counter- 
feit nature or the true nature of our 
evaluation is discovered, and bankruptcy 
or happiness follows. Our spiritual leaders 
to-day guide in this true evaluation, and 
therefore assist the individual in averting 
spiritual bankruptcy. 

Rey. William Robert Hodgson of the 
Congregational church of Moline, Ill., ad- 
dressed the conference on ‘‘Safe-guarding 
Our Youth’. At the Wednesday afternoon 
round table, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dean 
of the Abraham Lincoln Center of Chicago, 
Ill., opened the discussion on ‘Race Con- 
flicts” with a statement of causes of con- 
flict. “Efforts to do away with the causes 
of conflict”, said Dr. Reese, ‘‘do not make 
unnecessary social techniques by which 
conflicts may be dealt with sympathe- 
tically and thoroughly when they do 
OGeuned 

At the meeting of the council Wednes- 
day morning, it was voted that Dr. Louis 
L. Mann of the Sinai Congregation of 
Chicago assume the place of Dr. Tobias 
Schanfarber on the executive committee. 
The other members of the committee are 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder, executive chairman, 
Dr. L. Ward Brigham, Judge Roger S. 
Galer and Dr. Curtis W. Reese. Mr. Galer 
asked to be excused from the office of 
president of the Federation, in which he 
had served for five years, and Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham of St. Paul’s Church on the 
Midway of Chicago, was elected to succeed 
him. 

A resolution was passed expressing the 
Federation’s sorrow over the passing of 
one of its co-founders, Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte, and its ‘joy over his triumphant 
life’. 

Appointments to the council were made, 
effective until the annual meeting of 1935. 
The Universalist General Convention re- 
appointed Dr. L. W. Brigham of Chicago 
and Judge Roger 8. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, 
Ia. The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis appointed Dr. Louis L. Mann of 
Chicago and Dr. Barnet Brickner of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Dr. Charles E. Snyder of 
Davenport and Rev. Ernest Caldecott of 
Schenectady, N.Y., were appointed by the 
American Unitarian Association; and 
J. Barnard Walton by the General Con- 
ference of the Religious Society of Friends. 
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Progress in Pittsburgh 


Annual meeting of First Unitarian Church 
notes healthy expansion despite 
material conditions 


Reports made at the forty-first annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 13, disclosed 
many items of interest: 

The first unit of the new parish house, 
a modern and efficient minister’s study, 
was completed at a cost of more than 
$4,600; the Women’s Alliance of the 
church beautifully furnished the new room 
at a cost of $650. 

Despite the depression, which has re- 
sulted in twenty bank failures in Pitts- 
burgh, less than eight per cent. of the 
year’s pledges remained uncollected De- 
cember 31, a good part of which was since 
paid. The current expense account was 
closed with a good balance. 

The net worth of the church is $108,- 
990.81 (1903 values); the total present 
indebtedness, $600. 

The church school was reorganized into 
a church school and junior cbhureh and 
established a weekly mimeographed news- 
paper. 

An older young people’s organization was 
organized to meet the needs of upper- 
classmen in college and those who are 
college graduates or engaged in business. 

The Caroline Wilkins Mason Annuity 
Fund was established to pay a life income 
to the wife of the late minister of the 
church, Dr. L. Walter Mason. 

The church broadcast four times dur- 
ing the year over Station KDKA, the most 
powerful station in Pittsburgh. 

Dr. A. E. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor 
of THE CHRISTIAN Register, Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay, head of the liberal 
church in the Philippine Islands, as well 
as other outstanding speakers addressed 
the church during the year. 

Rey. Frank E. Smith, the minister, was 
granted dual fellowship with the Univer- 
salist denomination. 

Mr. Smith is active outside the church 
as well as within it. He is treasurer of the 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny Milk and Ice 
Association which has for its purpose the 
welfare of mothers and their children; is 
a member of the consulting board of the 
Pittsburgh Mental Health Clinic and chair- 
man of its executive committee. During the 
year he delivered twenty-three addresses 
outside the church before such groups as 
the George Junior Republic, the Star Island 
conferences, the Liberal Club of Lancaster, 
Pa., the Henry George and Hungry Clubs 
of Pittsburgh. 

Reports of the various church organiza- 
tions indicated vigor and progress. New 
officers were elected as follows: CG. J. 
Mundo, president of the board of trustees: 
W. S. Maulsby, vice-president; R. W. 
Clark, secretary; and J. C. McCormick. 
Jr., treasurer. y 


ELLSwortH, Me.—The Laymen’s League |} 
chapter conducted its annual service at 
the Unitarian church, and Mayor Charles — 
E. Alexander and Charles CG. Morang gave 
short sermons. 
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Annual Church Meetings 


WoLuiaston, MAss.—Dayvid A. Cutler was 
re-elected chairman of the parish commit- 
tee of the Unitarian church and Rey. 
Robert W. Jones was invited and accepted 
an invitation to remain as minister at the 


annual meeting of the church January 25. 


- esting 


t 


} 
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Other officers chosen were Charles E. 
Barker, treasurer; Clifton H. Baker, col- 
lector; Col. Warren BH. Sweetser, clerk; 
and Aylmer N. Hatch, G. Ernest Carr, 
Mrs. John P. E. Neilson, William H. Bald- 
win, Mrs. Nathan S. Robinson, Charles F. 
Woodehouse and Henry R. Austin, parish 
committeemen. 


Burrato, N.Y.—The annual meeting of 
the Unitarian church was attended by 
about a hundred people, who heard inter- 
and instructive reports read by 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins and the church 
officers, and elected the following trustees 
and council members: Trustees, Welles 
V. Moot and Milton O. Cederquist ; parish 
council, Mrs. Harry P. Pierce, John D. 
Babbitt and Carl Sechwind. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.—At the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church January 
12, it was announced that the recorded 
membership of the church had increased 
twenty-five per cent. since the arrival of 
the new minister, Rey. Ransom F. Carver, 
last September. It was pointed out that 
of this increase twenty-five new members 
had joined since January 1, 1932, and that 
this constituted a larger number than had 
ever joined the church in any previous 


entire calendar year since its organization 


| 


nearly fifty years ago. 


PorTLAND, Oxe.—At the annual meeting 
ot the Unitarian church January 12, the 
following trustees were elected: Mrs. 


' Sidney G. Lathrop, Edward A. Boyrie and 


( 


i 


{ 
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of the board; 


tarian church, January 12: 
' Alrich, Mrs. 


Stewart Weiss. At the first meeting of the 
board following the annual meeting, Dr. 
Herbert C. Miller was elected moderator 
Lockwood Hebard, vice- 
moderator; and Stewart Weiss, secretary- 


_ treasurer. 


Los ANGELES, CALir.—Six trustees were 
elected at the annual meeting of the Uni- 
Samuel D. 
Stella B. Wright, Carl 
Escherich, James J. Boyle, John Steven 
and Louis Lombardi. At the organization 
meeting of the trustees, F. R. Cyr was 


elected president; Mrs. Louis Kern, vice- 


| 


j 
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' president ; 


Samuel D. Alrich, treasurer, 
and E. W. Brewer, Jr., secretary. 


Boston, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
First Church, January 19: Moderator, 
Augustus P. Loring; Clerk, William H. 
Brown; Treasurer, Marshall B. Fanning ; 
Executive Committee, Miss Caroline H. 
Burgess, Godfrey L. Cabot, Charles 8. 
Rackemann. 


Mertrosr, Mass.—Frank G. Raye was 
chosen moderator of the Unitarian ehurch 
at the annual meeting; George G. Dear- 
born, clerk; Errol H. Twitchell, treasurer, 
and Mrs. W. E. Gerry, assistant treasurer. 
Herbert N. Faulkner and Dr. Kenneth L. 
Maclachlan were elected to the standing 
committee. 
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MontTreAt, P.Q., CANADA.—At the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church, the 
following officers were elected: Roy Camp- 
bell, president; John Duthie, treasurer; 
George P. Butters, secretary, and J. R. 
Pearson, warden. 


LoweELi, Mass.—The annual meetings of 
the All Souls’ Church and the All Souls’ 
Society were held January 18. Rey. Simeon 
E. Cozad reported a continuous and rapid 
growth of the parish, and other reports 
were read. The following officers of the 
society were elected: Clerk, Haven G. 
Hill; treasurer, Edward T. Wilder; col- 
lector, Frederick <A. Tuttle; auditors, 
William B. Hunter and Charles H. Morse; 
standing committee, Miss Helen W. 
Barnes, Harold C. Chapman, Mrs. Allan 
D. Parker, Miss Julia W. Stevens and 
Walter F. Thomas. The following officers 
of the church were elected: Deacon, Fred- 
erick A. Tuttle; treasurer, Edward TT. 
Wilder; auditor, W. H. G. White. 


SALEM, MaAss.—The annual meeting of 
the First Church January 18, following 
the church supper attended by 130 people, 


consisted of many encouraging reports 
showing the developing work of the 


chureh, and the election of officers, which 
resulted as follows: New standing com- 
mittee members, Richard H. Wiswall, Mrs. 
Louis O. Johnson and Mrs. William M. 
Jelly; new membership committee mem- 
bers, Alfred W. Putnam, George Carter 
Chaney and Mrs. John Glover Shaw. 


ToLepo, OH10.—Judge James Austin, Jr., 
was elected president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Unitarian church at the annual 
meeting; Charles F. Dow, vice-president ; 


Mrs. Georgianna Faben, secretary, and 
Joseph KE. Dunipace, treasurer. B. V. 


Zamore and Mrs. Ward Canaday were 


elected trustees. 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The following as- 
sessors were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian church: George H. 
Batchelor, Bryant Prescott and Elton 8. 
Wilde. James P. Francis was elected 
treasurer and collector and David W. 
Beaman, clerk. 
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New York Criry.—The most important 
action at the annual meeting of the All 
Souls’ Church, January 19, was the ap- 
proval of the placing upon the new church 
property of a mortgage of $375,000, which 
will be secured by the church’s two pieces 
of real estate. Reports from the various 
organizations indicated an immense 
amount of work done, particularly by the 
charitable societies ; the treasurer reported 
a gratifying balance. 

Officers were elected as follows: Trus- 
tees, Elliott S. Benedict, Dr. William B. 
Dunning, Mrs. William lL. Voigt, Francis 
Rogers and Mrs. Warren Pond; deacons, 


Gilman S. Stanton, Charles H. Strong, 
Alexander V. Fraser and Charles P. 
Blaney. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—At the annual meeting 
of the congregation of the Unitarian 
church, January 21, the following trus- 
tees and officers were elected: Mrs. Arthur 
N. Johnson, Frederick A. Torsch and 
Clinton B. Conway, trustees for three 
years; C. Alvin Riebling, treasurer; and 
John M. Bandel, registrar. Rev. F. Ray- 
mond Sturtevant reported the church in 
a sound condition in general, with several 
achievements of the year for encourage- 
ment. He mentioned particularly the for- 
mation of the Baltimore Federation of 
Church and Synagogue Youth, in which 
the Jared Sparks Guild had the leading 
part. The first meeting of the Federation 
was held in the Unitarian church with 
3ishop Francis J. McConnell as the prin- 
cipal speaker. A large deficit in the church 
treasury has been allowed to accumulate 
and the meeting voted to urge the trus- 
tees to try to collect the necessary funds 
to cancel this debt. It was announced that 
the late Miss Annie Wentz had left a be- 
quest to the church of $10,000. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


i 
f 


“THE SPIRIT OF EASTER” 
(fall size 873’ x 1214/”) 


Price 25 cents 


For Easter! 


Ae ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out and color 
planned for children from 5 to 8 years, but 
fascinating for anyone who likes to do work of 
this kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated so 
that even the youngest child should have no 
difficulty with it. Takes about one hour to cut 
out, paste and color. 
lope with full instructions. 


Complete outfit in enve- 


Free sample copies available for ministers 
and others in charge of church schools. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street 


- Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 
The most enviable 


of all titles 
is the character 
of an honest man. 
WASHINGTON 


All Souls’ Corner Stone 


New York church ceremony includes reposit 
of letter to future worshipers 


The corner stone of the new All Souls’ 
Church of New York City was laid Feb- 
ruary 7 in a service in which took part 
Laurance I. Neale, chairman of the com- 
mittee for the laying of the corner stone; 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of the Universalist 
Church of the Divine Paternity; R. C. 
Neuendorffer, president of the board of 
trustees of the church; Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister of the church. Also taking part 
were Hobart Upjohn and Otto F. Lang- 
mann, the architects; Paul W. Gens, the 
builder, and Wyman D. Herbert, chair- 
man of the building committee. 

Several hundred members of the church 
gathered on temporary platforms under 
the framework of girders to watch Dr. 
Simons seal the box placed in the corner 
stone. In the box were a letter to future 
worshipers and many other items of in- 
terest. The letter stated: “This history 
raises the hope that the future will be 
benefited by All Souls’ as has been the 
past, and that in your day such a church 
may still be working to promote human 
progress and to foster a non-creedal reli- 
gion consistent with science and suited 
to life at its highest.” 

Other items in the box included a photo- 
static copy of the original charter of 1819, 
a group picture taken in front of the old 
chureh following the last service, sermons 
by the ministers of the church, reports of 
chureh organizations, the church calendar 
for February 7, 1932, The New York 
Herald-Tribune for February 6, THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER for January 28, a fragment 
from one of the Jerusalem pillars of the 
old church, and the key to the old safe. 


Mrs. Alice E. Taft Dies 

Mrs. Alice E. Taft, widow of William 
J. Taft, of Humboldt, Ia., died at the 
home of her son, Thurlow T. Taft, in 
Santa Monica, Calif., February 2. The 
funeral service, held in the Santa Monica 
church, was conducted by Rev. James W. 
Macdonald, and by Rev. Thomas P. 
Byrnes and Rev. Cora Van Velsor Lam- 
bert, of Long Beach, Calif. A tribute to Mrs. 
Taft by Rev. Marion Murdoch, a former 
minister of the Humboldt church was read 
by Mr. Macdonald. 

Besides her son, Mrs. Taft leaves a 
daughter, Miss Gertrude H. Taft, asso- 
ciate secretary of the department of re- 
ligious education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 
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DIRE C1 Ole 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


“Publicity Suggestions 
for Unitarian Churches” 


The first pages of this booklet have gone 
to the printer, but, before the rest 
of them are completed, we wish to have 
the latest word on publicity experience 
that may be helpful to churches. 


If you have such to give us, and if the 
League has not been informed of it, 
through THE REGISTER, or the News 
Letter, or correspondence, or the ques- 
tionnaire last spring, let us have details 
as soon as youcan. Thank you! 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 

science on the experienced wisdom gained 

through more than eighty years of child care. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 

DIREOTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary EK. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
I. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 
is maintaining morale 
in difficult times. Will you 
join forces? 
14 John Eliot Square, _ Roxbury, Mass. 


Arthur T. Lyman, Treasurer 
30 State Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Second Half Year begins February 1. Enrollments 
being received. Proctor is accredited by N. E. College 
Entrance Certificate Board—also by Dartmouth. Practi- 
cal Arts. Junior School. Winter Sports. Reasonable 
Rates. Unitarian Auspices. 
view write CARL B. 
Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


Fot Catalogue or inter- 
WETHERELL, Headmaster, 


THE christian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


] 
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Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: Boston, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Hour, Herbert C. Parsons, 3 p.m. 
Sunday, WBZA; King’s Chapel, Dr. John 
R. P. Sclater, 12.15 p.m. Tuesday—Friday, 
WNAC; Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, 
Dr. Preston Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, 
WBBM, 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, WMAQ; Lincoln 
Centre, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 10.30 a.m. 
Monday, KYW; Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Edwin 
H. Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, WSMK; 
Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, 11 
A.M. Sunday, WDRC; Kansas City, Mo., 
Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 9.45 a.m. Sunday, 
WLBE; Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. John H. 
Dietrich, 10.80 a.m. Sunday, WDGY; New 
Bedford, Mass., Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgin, 
11 am. Sunday, WNBH; Syracuse, N.Y.., 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, WFBL. Account must be taken of 
the differences in standard time. 


Edwin Markham at Proctor 

Dr. Edwin Markham, the poet, gave a 
recital at Andover, N.H., February 18, in 
the Unitarian Church under the auspices 
of the Proctor Academy. He read from 
his own poems found in the volumes en- 
titled “The Gates of Paradise”, ‘Lincoln 
and other Poems”, and “The Joy of the 
Hills” as well as many miscellaneous 


| quatrains. Following the recital, Dr. Mark- 


ham spoke informally to students and 


| faculty. 
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For These Hard Times, 
—A New Religious Novel 


The MacmiLLtan Company, of New York City, 
issues the first novel based on modern Biblical 
scholarship. Unique. Historically accurate. Com- 
mended by religious leaders such as Bishop F. J. 
McConnell, Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. Plot cast in a highly dramatic 
period, when struggle for social justice and inter- 
national peace gave motivating force for evolu- 
tion ot monotheism. Shows Bible as a literature 
developing in hard times. “By the Waters of 
Babylon, A Story of Ancient Israel,’ by Louis 
Wallis. All booksellers, or the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City, $2.00.—Aduzt. 
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Modern [heism 
by Minot "Simons 


A book which will reassure 
you, or your friends, that life 
is worth living. 


...an excellent representative believes 
in . . . a modern philosophy ... guided by 
scientific reports of fact . . . in sympathy 
with humanism . . . (but) finds . . . a divine 
intelligence that directs the Cosmic Order. 

r. Simons is not only scholarly, he is 
sympathetic. He has a heart as well as a 
mind and realizes that other men have too. 

. ” Boston Transcript. 


“  ..It is a most creditable achievement. 
...” A. C. Dieffenbach, in editorial, The 
Christian Register. 


216 pages. $1.75. At booksellers or 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pageants for Easter 
Send for descriptive folder of 


Plays and Pageants for the 
Church School 


The Beacon Press, Inc., Publishers, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


We Are Face to Face 


With New Problems 
But New Opportunities 


THE PROBLEMS must be solved if mankind is to realize 
his rightful destiny. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES present themselves with increas- 
ing frequency. 


THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP does not sidestep the 
problems; and recognizes the opportunities. 


APPEAL is made to each individual church to help to the 
extent of its ability, by means of an annual contribution. 


CHECKS should be made payable to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, and sent to, 


PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLEASANTRIES 


A young man rushed out of a gateway 
to the edge of the pavement, leaped into 
the air and fell with a crash in the gutter. 
“Are you hurt?’ asked a lady, hurrying 
up to him. When she found he was only 
bruised, she asked. “Whatever were you 
doing?” “It’s like this’, replied the young 
man, “I've just become engaged, and I 
was so happy I forgot I'd left my bieycle 
at home.”’—Tit-Bits. 


The other day, at a discussion on 
psychoanalysis, a very enlightened group 
seemed afraid to laugh at a story which 
surely was irreverent, since the joke was 
not on God. It was that Sigmund Freud 
died and knocked at the gate of heaven. 
“Are you really Sigmund Freud?” asked 
St. Peter. “Are you the Professor Freud 
of Vienna? Then come right in. We need 
you up here. God thinks He’s as great a 
man as Mussolini!"—The Churchman. 


Apropos the one-hundredth birthday of 
Lewis Carroll, The London Observer says: 
The translation of “Alice’—the story has 
appeared in several foreign languages— 
must have been a very puzzling task. Let 
the sceptiec try his hand on the Mock 
Turtle’s story: “The master was an old 
Turtle—we used to call him Tortoise— 
“Why did you call him Tortoise if he 
wasn't one? Alice asked. “We called him 
Tortoise because he taught us”, said the 
Mock Turtle. angrily. 


“Howlers” from recent science-examina- 
tion papers. in The University Correspond- 
en?, Cambridge, England: 

An Alkali is a substance obtained by 
boiling Arabs in a pot. 

This manure is good for dry soils and 
irritated meadows. 

Arsenal is a kind of poison. 

A eurve is a straight line which has been | 
bent. 

Q. E. D. means “quod est desperandum”. 

The stars appear to move in a straight} 
line round the moon. 

What is the Milky Way? The way you 
feed infants. 
Lack of 

crickets. 

Tides are a mystery known only to God. 
And as a mystery is above reason nobody 
knows what tides are. 

Tin is obtained by smelting down old 
tins. 

A machine in science is anything that 
does work on its own after you have 
worked many horse-power to make it do 
what it has to do at all. 

Rain water coming into contact with a 
round or oval tin will give rise to 
mosquitoes. 

When a bad smell is smelled, the smell 
acts on the legs and the muscles foree the 
legs to hurry away quickly. 

Skim milk comes from a young cow in 
the summer and condensed milk from an 
old cow in winter. 

A polygon is a man with more than one 
wife, but an Englishman is not allowed 
to be a polygon, for his wife brings him up 
for it. 


yitamins will give rise to 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 


Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Nesr Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


/ BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Young George Washington 


By GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


A book that is different from the 


others about Washington. 


It shows him as a youth, with a 
zeal for action, eager for adven- 
ture, and witha steadfast purpose 


to live life in its fullness. 


Illustrated. 233 pages. $1.75 postpaid. 
At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements | 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- | 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough © 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, — 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 aw. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.M. Sunday School, 3.30 P.a. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, © 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 

BOSTON, MASS.—KING’'S CHAPEL (1686). | 


School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- | 


mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster, |] 
9.30 a.m. Chureh School at King’s Chapel — 
House. 11 a.M. Morning prayer with sermon 


by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day 
services, 12.15 p.w. Monday, Organ Recital by | 
Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday, Preacher, Rey. © 
John R. P. Selater. D.D., Old St. Andrews — 
Church, Toronto, Canada. " 

BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). | 
S74 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. | 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 a.m., Chureh School; 11 4a.M., Morning 
service. ; 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- | 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at East S2nd_ 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m, Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 

MILTON, MASS.—The FIRST PARISH, 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, | 
Sunday at 11 am. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1813). 
Dr. Minot Simons. minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East T3rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at SQth 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office” 
at 183 East SOth Street. , 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.¥.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all || 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from jj 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, DD. } 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- ]j 
ice 11 a.m. Evening service 7.30 P.M. ‘ 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


HUMANISM 


Feb. 29—Its History. Mar. T—Its Meta- 
physies. Mar. 14—Its Religion. Mar. 21— 
Its Ethies. Mar. 28—Criticism of Humanism. 
Apr. +—Its Future. 


By J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER, B.D. 
(Meadville), Ph. D. (Cornell). 


Graduate of University of Amsterdam, 
Professor of Church History and Theology 
at Harvard University and at Tufts College. 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o'clock. Doors open at 2 o'clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for | 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


‘ 


WANTED: HYMN BOOKS, single copies, new a 
old editions, any denomination. Send list, giv 


ing title, publication date, price, and oth 
information to C-176 care of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


POSITION DESIRED by Organist and 
Director of several years’ experience. Ad 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER C—-1TT. 


